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XL. A Treatife upon the Law of 
Ufury and Annuities. By Fran- 
cis Prowpen, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrifter at Law 8vo. 
PP: 570. 98. Butterworth. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


CONTAINS a general fketch of 
the nature of a work which has 
the higheft utility for its obje&t. On 
the fubject of uiury, the author pro- 
feiles to confine himfelf merely to 
“ what is and what is wot ufury,”’ and 
fuppreffes any obfervations that do 
not immediately relate to facts. 
With regard to annuities, he laments 
the fatal prevalence of a traffic made 
of them, which Mr. Erfkine juttly 
calls  evations of the Statute of 
Ufing, » But,” Mr. Erfkine con- 
tinues, ** annuities for the life of 
* the jeller, which are far the more 
‘© common, and for which feldom 
“ more than fix years purchafe is 
** given, cannot be defended on any 
* principle of public utility or 
** focial advantage; and common 
“ fenfe will inform the moft fimple 
** apprehenfion, that every contra¢t, 
** which cannot reft itfelf on one or 
** other of thefe principles, muft be 
** difhoneft, unjuft, and deftructive 
“* of the {pirit of every human in- 
** tercourfe, which is general and 
‘ reciprocal benefits.” 
Vor. I—No, III. 


by the pb ais f of Benedi& XIV. 
we ufury—genetal obligation of 


Of the work itfelf, the following 
Table of Contents (publifhed at the 
head of the volume) will give the 
moft ample information. Mott of 
the obfervations are illuftrated by 
fome legal cafe in point, and a co- 
pious appendix concludes the work, 
containing aéts of parliament, re- 
ports of committees, and other pa- 
pers, connected with the fubject. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Parr I. Or Usury.— Jatroduc- 
tion. 

Cuap. I. Of Ufury in general.— 
Prejudices againft ufury—nature of 
ufury — Jewith ulary — opinion of 
divines the fource of our common 
law of ufury — difference between 
practice and opinion—what Jewifh 
ufury was as to its nature and obli- 
gation—the texts of the Old and 
New Teftament fhortly confidered— 
opinions of fome of the Greek and - 
Latin fathers againft ufury—opinions 
of the divines of the reformed 
church — St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Calvin agree in its lawfulnefs-—hor- 
ror of ufury in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James—Chinefe 
intereft at 30 per cent. allowed of — 

pal condemnations of ufury — 
Bithop of Durham in the 13th 
century commanded-to pay interef 


philan- 
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philanthropy—-whether the borrower 
be particeps criminis — nature of 
property in general —difference of 
the fpiritual and temporal powers— 
true fenfe of the ufury fpoken of by 
moft of the fathers. 

Cuap. II. Of Ufury by the com- 
mon. Law of England. How the 
common law ig affeéted by ftatutes 
—Lord Coke’s opinion queftioned 
as to the obligation of the common 
law — the repeal made by the 37 
Hen. VIII. cannot apply to an un- 
written law—ufury punifhable in the 
ecclefiaftical courts by common law 
— difference between that ufury 
which was punifhable in the fpiritual 
courts, and that which was punifh- 
able in the common law courts—the 
opinions of Bratton, Glanville, and 
Fieta, on ufury — ufury allowed to 
the Jews by common law — the fta- 
tute of Merton affected only the Jews. 

-Cuar. III. Of the Fews and Fu- 
daifim by the Laws of England, Of 
the introduétion of Jews. into Eng- 
land — obfervations upon their ftate 
of vagrancy—of the firit law concern- 
ing them in England—nature of laws 
concerning religious belief--what was 
Judaifm by the laws of England— 
prejudices of our hiftorians againft 
the Jews—they acquired a fettlement 
under Richard I.—new laws for the 
Jews — they were governed like a 
corporation by bye-laws—oppreffed 
by Hen. III.—his prerogative check- 
ed by Parliament’s appointing a 
judge over the Jews—nature of the 
crimes imputed to the Jews—Henry 
Iil.’s reafons for opprefling the 
Jews — ftatute de Judaifmo — Lord 
Coke’s comment upon it—Prynne’s 
difference from Lord Coke about the 
voluntary banifliment of the Jews— 

it appears to have been compulfory 
~ by Parliament — alteration of the 
laws concerning the Jews—for the 
laft sog years no other acts pafled 
concerning the Jews but fuch as are 
beneficial. 

Cuap.IV. Of Ufary by Statute 
Law. Statute of Merton, 1235— 
two acts in the third year of Henry 
Vii. ch. v, and ch. vi, and another 


aét in 11 Henry VII. c. viii, 37 
Hen. VIII. c. ix, 5 and 6 Edward 
VI. c. xx.—-Obfervations and de- 
bates upon the ac of Elizabeth, 
21 Jac. 1. c. xxii. 12 Car, II. c. xiii, 
12 Ann. c. xvi. 3 Geo. I. c. viii, 
Cuar.V. Upon the Determina- 
tions of the Courts in Cafes of Ufury. 
Nature of the difference between 
ufury by common law and by ftatute 
law — what acts and contraéts the 
courts have determined to be ufuri- 
ous — corrupt contraé and corrupt 
taking without fuch contraé&t — cor- 
rupt bargain and taking completes 
the offence, for which the ftatute 
gives treble damages — how far the 
common law and ftatute law co- 
operate upon ufurious aéts—of cor- 
rupt agreements without taking ex- 
ceffive intereft, and vice verfa — ex 
amination of Lord Chief Juftite de 
Grey’s opiniop upon the requifites 
to conftitute the ftatute offence— 
no action will lie at common law 
for intereft or ufury—attempts and 
fhifts to evade the ftatutes of ufury 
—furnifhing goods inftead of cath, 
for raifing money on them, ufurious 
—every excefs of legal intereft, in 
value as well as money, ufurious, if 
the. party intends to make more 
than legal intereft—ufage of trade 
fometimes juttifies the taking of more 
than five per cent.—ufury often de- 
pends upon the intention of nego- 
tiating parties—whether the intereft 
may be withholden at firft—of dif- 
counting notes—of taking exceflive 
intereft on defraud of paymenton a 
given day—where principal and in- 
tereft at hazard, no ufury—bettom- 
ry, bonds, and loans, on contingen- 
cies and hazardous bargains—flight 
hazards take not a cafe out of the 
ftatutes—whether a loan neceflary 
to conftitute ufury?— Nature of 
continuation premiums — the intent 
makes ujury—of taking 6 per cent. 
on fecurities in Ireland and the Weft 
Indies—of perfonal contraés entered 
into in foreign countries — redrefs 
and remedies of ufury — ufurious 
contract avoids the fecurity —whe- 
ther void iecurities valid in the 


hands ® 
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hands of third perfons not privy to 
the ufury — borrowers may avoid 
their own atts in ufury. 

Part IL Or Annuirigs. 

' Cnap. I. Of Anauities in gener al. 
Political tendency of life annuities, 

articularly as to Members of Par- 
fiament == hele advantage taken of 
diftrefs to be confidered—what an- 
nuities and rent-charges — annuity 
by prefcription — effects of the re- 
medies for recovering an annuity— 
how grants operate, with or without 
the word heirs—how grants void as 
rent-charges may be good as an- 
nuities — how annuities may be 
affected: they are aflignable—of the 
eleé&tion, and how determinable by 
the grantee—how they become ex- 
tinft—of the remedies—where writ 
of annuity lieth, and where debt— 
where lands lie in divers counties, 
no affize but writ of annuity lieth. 

Cuap. II. Of Annuities for the 
Lives of the Grantors. Tntent of the 
chapter—propriety of impofing legal 
reftraints in money loans—fatal con- 


fequences of raifing money by life 
annuities — of refcinding the cop- 
tracts for annuities—of circumven- 
tion and phyfical and moral neceffity 
—effects of raifing money by an- 
nuity formerly and now — whether 


annuities can be ufurious: Lord 
Hardwicke’s opinion upon thefe tranf- 
actions — cafes in which annuities 
were not ufurious—of the claufes of 
redemption or respurchafe having 
been once thought ufurious: now 
holden not to be fo—whether in- 
furances render the tranfaétion ufu- 
rious—of the adequacy of the con- 
fideration of annuities—bare inade- 
quacy of price not fufficient to re- 
fcind an annuity in law or equity— 
of illicit confiderations—of annuities 
charged uj officers pay and half- 
pay, and clefgythen’s livings--the dif- 
ference of whole and half-pay now 
pr ma Tic: of them affign- 
able—clergymen’s livings not affign- 
able or chargeable by common fta- 
tute or canon law—of avoiding an- 
nuities charged on livings, and fe- 
cured by bond and judgment, 
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Cuar. III. Of the Annuity Aa. 
Tntroduétion of the firft bill to par- 
liament by Mr. Wedderburn, 1777 
—its nature and objects more gene- 
ral than the prefent act—progrefs of 
the bill—divifion of the plan—firit 
bill dropped—new bill brought in— 
committee appointed to confider and 
— upon the laws eee 
ufury—their report and another bil 
brought in upon it to regulate an- 
nuities for lives—it went only to a 
committee, and there dropped — 
notoriety of the tranfaétion a prin- 
cipal object of the ac&t—nature and 
equity of the aét—of the preamble 
of the att—of the firft feétion of the 
act — difference between regiftery 
and inrolment of deeds—great caw 
tion of the legiflature to render the 
tranfaction not@sious—the particular 
objeéts of the act—of the confider- 
ation of granting the annuity, and 
whether the law expenfes and pre- 
mium make part of it—of fecret 
trufts in antivities—of the fecond 
feétion of the a&—of the third fec- 
tion—of the meaning of the con- 
fideration being in’ money only—of 
fpecifying the names of parties and 
the modes of payment, and to 
whom in the original deeds —~ of 
the fourth fection, which is of a 
complex nature—fifth fection of the 
a&t—fixth fe€tion—of contracts being 
avoided — feventh fection — eighth 
and laft feétion—of the exceptions— 
the exceptions of annuities granted 
by tenant in tail, and in fee fimple, 
introduced by thé folicitor general : 
not to be extended beyond the ftrict 
words of the act. 

CuAp. 1V. Of the Determination 
of the Courts upon the Annuity Ad. 
Of the tyrannical principal of giving 
operation to the act of parliamenl 
from the firit day of the feffion, even 
before they were framed—teverat 
inftances of the injuftice operated 
thereby—this injuftice put an énd to 
by 33 Geo. II].—every deed to be 
enrolled by which an annuity is 
fecured—warrant of attorney fuch an 
affurance—the judgment not fo—of 
regiftering aflignments — of fpecify- 
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ing the dates of the deeds and the 
names of witneffes in the memorial, 
and all the trufts of the deed—in- 
confiftency of the decifions upon all 
the trufts being fet forth—of the 
confideration of granting the an- 
nuity—of bankers’ checks and pro- 
miffory notes—bank notes taken as 
cath — of fpecifying the mode of 
paying the confideration—of fetting 
it forth falfely, and the confequen- 
ces of it—of paying the confidera- 
tion at different times—of the terms 
of the contraét making a part of 
the confideration—of the law charges 
making a part of the confideration— 
of the twenty days given by the 
ftatute for regiftering—ditference of 
opinion of the king’s bench and 
common pleas, upon the neceffity of 
enrolling an affignment of one 
annuity’s being the confideration of 
another—of the difference between 
the firft and the fourth fection of the 
act—of all the deeds being void by the 
nullity of one of them—of ftating 
in the deeds the names of the agents 
who pay the confideration money— 
of the fourth feétion—of retaining a 
part of the confideration — of the 
perfons who may apply to the courts 
for relief under the fourth fe&tion— 
of being barred by length of time 
and laches of the parties —of the 
court’s difcretion in entertaining ap- 
plications—of the difference in the 
opinions of Lords Loughborough 
and Kenyon upon the limitation of 
time—vf the province of the courts 
—what courts may entertain ap- 
plications under the aét—of the 
jurifdiétion of the courts, with or 
without actions commenced —whe- 
ther. grantors who do not confefs 
judgment be precluded from the 
benefit of the aé&t—the courts act 
upon the cafes within the ftatute, 
according to their original jurifdic- 
tion—of the contract with minors 
being avoided — whether all con- 
tracts be avoided where the fecurities 
are null—of the punifhments of mif- 
demeanors under the aé& — of the 
cafes excepted out of the act. 


5 


EXTRACTS. 


OPPRESSED STATE OF THE JEWS IN 
THE REIGN OF HENRY Ill. 


TO the appointment of this parlia- 
mentary judge over the Jews, may be 
attributed the filence of our hiftorians 
upon this fubject for eight or nine 
years; it being to be prefumed that 
the royal extortions were during that 
time checked or prevented. How- 
ever, about the year 1253, they re- 
fume their old theme of the king’s 
mercilefs extortions and oppreffions of 
the Jews. Matthew Paris, a cotem- 
porary writer, and confequently im- 
preffed with the public {pirit of hatred 
tothe Jews, is more diftufe, and per- 
haps more to be credited than an 
other author, when he relates the fuf- 
ferings of the Jews, whatever credit is 
to be given to his.accounts of their 
crimes. ‘The nature of their crimes 
was the general privity and confent of 
all the Jews throughout England to 
the annual crucifixions. of a Chriftian 
child, as a_pafcha] offering, in derition 
of our bletfed Lord; fupplying the 
Tartars with arms, concealed in bar- 
rels, for enabling them to deftroy their 
Chriftian enemies, and deftroying by 
a poifoned beverage many nobles of the 
land. The proofs of thefe charges 
refted folely upon the confeflion of 
two Jews: the firft, whofe name was 
Copin, was examined by Sir John Lex- 
ington, who before his examination 
thus addreffed him: ‘* O wretch— 
‘- knowe(ft thou not that fpeedy de- 
‘¢ ftruction abides thee! all the gold of 
** England will not fuffice for thy 
“« deliverance or redemption.” He 
then offered him his pardon and free- 
dom, if he would avow the crimes with 
which the whole body of the Jews 
was charged. ‘* Whereupon,’’ fays 
Prynne, after the more aacient au- 
thors, “* This Jew, believing that he 
** had thus found out a way of efcape, 
*¢ anfwered, Sir John, it thou make 
** good thy words by. thy. deeds, I 
‘* will reveal wonderful things unto 
** thee, &c.” When -this learned 
knight had thus extracted fromthe 
Jew whatever his hopes or fears 
prompted him to difclofe or avow, he 
was affured that his crimes were too 
heinous to be pardoned. ‘* And 
*¢ when as he had fpoken thefe things, 
** and ‘other dotages, being tied to: a 
“ horfe’s tail, and drawn to the 

‘+ galloway 
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« gallows, he was prefented to the 
« aerial cacodemons in body and 
« foul; and ninety-one other Jews, 
« partakers of this wickednefs, being 
«¢ carried in carts to London, there 
«¢ were committed to prifon, &c. The 
other Jew, who difclofed the crime of 
oifoning the drink, was one Elias 

ifhop, in whofe houfe the liquor was 
poifoned ; he turned Chriftian on 
Chriftmas Day, 1259, and was not 
punifhed. For Matthew Paris fays of 
him, ‘¢ But then he was a devil, but 
‘‘now thoroughly changed, and a 
« Chriftian: and as the condition, fo 
«¢ the operation ischanged.” It would 
exceed my plan to detail all the op- 

reflions and grievances which the 
ore are reported to have undergone 
after this time, not only from the king, 
but alfo from the barons. When 
Henry UII. had fo drained and ex- 
haufted their refources, their high 
prieft, Elias, pleaded to him in per- 
fon their abfolute inability to furnith 
any further fupplies to the royal trea- 
fury, and demanded a fafe conduct to 
be permitted to o this kingdom, 
leaving to him all their houfes and 
furniture, which he refufed. And 
then, as Prynne exprefles it, (p. 26,) 
‘* Being made another Titus or Vef 
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“€ pafian, he fold the Jews for fome 
*¢ years to Earl Richard, his brother, 
** that thofe whom the king had ex. 
** coriated, he might evifcerate.” It 
appears that there was as ‘little reafon 
as moderation in the oppreflions which 
the unfortunate Jews underwent in 
this reign. John Stowe informs us, 
that in the year 1262, aboyt the 47th 
year of the reign of Henry III, * the 
“¢ barons of England rohbed and flew 
«* the Jews in all places: there were 
“ flain of them in London to the 
‘¢ number of 700; the reft were 
*¢ {poiled, and their fynagogues de- 
“ faced. The original occafion of 
“*‘ which maffacre was, becaufe one 
«¢ Jew had wounded a Chriftian man 
*¢ in London, within Colechurch, and 
*¢ would have enforced him to have 
*¢ paid more than two-pence for the 
“* ufury of 20s. for one-week.”’* 

Having had occafion to attribute fo 
much cruelty and injuftice towards 
the Jews to our thitd Henry, it may 
be thought an aét of candor to fubmit 
to the reader the apology, which his 
contemporary hiftorians have put into 
his mouth :F ' 

«¢ It is no marvel if I covet money, 
it isa horrible thing to imagine the 
debts wherein I am held bound. + 

the 


* Dr. Wilfon fays (fo. 198.), « The Jews had licenfe from the king to take 
** two-pence in the pound for the week’s lending, which is 40/. and more 
“ by the year upon the roo/. A devilith ufury no doubt, and worthie of 


‘¢ all death without all peradventure. And great pitie, that any prince fhould 
“¢ ever yeilde to fuffer anie fuch fpoile or theft amongft good fubjects.” This 
rate of ‘intereft certainly appears very exorbitant: and yet, if we reflect 
upon the advantage which may refult to low retailers of perifhable com- 
modities, fuch as fruit, fith, vegetables, &c. from the weekly accommodation 
of 20s, we may eafily conceive how ready they would be to pay two-pence 
on the Saturday night, for the loan of 20s. which may have enabled them 
to purchafe thefe commodities, and gain a livelihood by the retail of them. 
The king's licenfe was probably grounded upon this minute view of fuch 
loans: not upon the more enlarged fcale of loans at forty per cent. sad 
annum generally. There is a current belief, that no very remote anceftor 
of a peer of a neighbouring kingdom amaffed his fortune by nr the 
criers and retailers of fuch wares in London flreets with 20s. and a wheel- 
barrow on Monday morning, on condition of their returning the barrow 
with a guinea on Saturday night, which profit amounts to nearly 300/. per 
cent. per annum. And yet was this induftrious money-gainer no Jewith 
ufurer: nor as yet, catalla et terre ufurarii, ficut catalla furis funt regis. 

** + Mat. Paris, p.902. Vid. alio Mat. Weftminfter, p. 270. Hall, Vol. ITf. 
p. 252, and Prynne’s Demurrer, p. 25, 26. Some inftructive reflection arifes 
out of the peculiarities of this monarch’s reign. All our hiftorians concur in 
commending him for his external piety and perfonal chaftity: they all agree 
in attributing to him a chara¢ter naturally irritable, even to violence: but 
being wholly under the controul of his advifers, he was almoft in the habit 
of rejecting and perfecuting his ftaunchelt friends, and carefling and en- 


couraging his bitter enemies. He faw unmoved the greateft difcontents of x 
people 
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the head of God, they amount to the 
fum of 200,000 marks, and if I fhould 
fay of three, 1 fhould not exceed the 
bounds of truth. I am deceived on 
every fide, —I am a maimed and 
abridged king, yea,ynow but an half-fed 
king. For having made a certain 
eitimate of the expenfes of rd rents, 
the fum of the annual rent of Edward 
my fonne amounts to above 150,000 
marks. ‘There is, therefore, a necef- 
fity for me to live of the money got- 
ten from what placé foever, from 
whomfoever, and by what means 
foever.”’ P. 1056 





XLI. Family Secrets, Literary and 
Domeftic. By Mr. Prarr. § 
Vols. r2mo. 11, ge. boards. 
pp- 2408. Longman, 





THE STORY. 
Ts families whofe /ecrets form 


the narrative of the novel be- 
fore us, are thofe of the Hon. and 
Reverend Sir Armine Fitzorton, Mr. 
Clare, and Sir Guife Stuart, whofe 
eftates and refidences are adjoining 
to each other. 

Sir Armine and Lady Fitzorton 
have three fons, on whofe charac- 
ters the foundation of the novel 
1s formed: — Henry is a youth of 
enthufiaftic fenfibility, fond of the 
Mufes, and open to every honour- 
able affection that can attach itfelf to 
a heart of exquifite feeling. 


ople at his lavifhing the favours of 


John (the eldeft) is a philofi. 
pher, ftern in his fentiments, and 
fatirical upon the flights of his bro- | 
ther’s imagination; but ftriétly jut, ° 
ditident of himfelf, and privately 
affailable by the fofteft paffions. 

The even temper of James‘ pof- 
feffes neither fternnefs nor exquifite 
fenfibility, but effes a happy 
medium power of at once correcting 
and reconciling the extremes of his 
two brothers. " , 

The utmoft intimacy fubfifts be- 
tween the families of Fitzorton and 
Clare ; and Olivia, an only daughter 
of the latter, is from infancy de- 
figned to be the wife of Henry, to 
whom fhe is moft tenderly at. 
tached. ' 

Sir Guife Stuart is a character of 
the deepeft atrocity, and an avowed 
enemy to the houfes of Clare and 
Fitzorton :—his difpofition is, how- 
ever, totally contrafted by the man. 
ners of an amiable wife, the exem- 
plary conduct of his daughter Ca- 
roline, and the manly virtues of 
his fon Charles. - 

A mutual and ardent affection 
fubfifts between Caroline and Hen- 
ry, the betrothed hufband of Oli- 
via; the circumftances relative to it 
combine fo many interefting inci- 
dents, and are fo fully accounted 
for, that, while the reader trembles 
every inftant for a difcovery on the 
part of Olivia (a moft amiable and 











government upon others than his Eng- 
iifh fubjects; and he perfifted fo long in his marked partiality to thefe deceit- 
ful and overbearing favourites, that he drove his native fubjeéts and natural 
friends into open rebellion, He was goaded on to thefe extremities by the in- 
temperate counfels of feveral of hjs clergy, particularly of the Bithop of 
Winchefter. We muft, however, remark, at a time when the whole royal 
treafury or revenue was at the exclufive difpofition of the fovereign, that his 
filial affection for his heir apparent prince Edward was fuch, that he allowed 
him an eftablifhment of 150,000 marks, which fum, in thofe days, was nearly 
a toa million of money at its prefent value. It is alfo obfervable, that the 
whole of his debt which he was diftreffed to pay did not double the year! 

amount of his fon’s eftablihment. He bewailed his want of means to conti- 
nue it; but caft neither debt nor blame upon his fons, and ftood forth, as an in- 


dulgent and tender father, the debtor to the nation for the prince. He was 


at times fenfible of his follies; but wanted refolution to difcard and punifh 


thofe malicious and weak counfellors who had nearly reduced the flate to irre- 
parable ruin, 


pre- 
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prepoffeffing charater), he fees, 
with pleafure, that the honour of 
Henry (who is the viétim of a thou- 
fand accidents), feconded by a won- 
derful inftance of friendfhip from 
Mr. Glare to Sir Armine,—the deep 
diftrefs of the latter and his lady, on 
the bare idea of Henry’s receding, 
—and the profpect of deftruétion 
which would attend both families in 
cafe of a difappointment, predomi- 
nate over the influence of pajlion, 
and aids, in {pite of himfelf, the 
views of his family towards Olivia. 
The circumftances of Henry’s en- 
gagement are unknown to Caro- 
jine:—an explanation on the part 
of Henry iss always prevented. — 
The tyranny of Sir Guife forces Ca- 
roline either to forbid Henry the 
houfe, or fubmit to a dreadful alter- 
native, while the hypocritical father 
laments with Henry his daughter's 
inflexibility, and inwardly triumphs 
in the diftrefs it occafions. — His 
cruelty to his lady fhortens her days, 
and after committing actions that al- 


mott bring deftru&tion on him from 
the hands of his own tenantry, he 


is outwitted by an infamous gam- 
bler and a woman long kept by him- 
felf as a miftrefs, with whom he is 
tricked into a difgraceful marriage, 
and who, on her coming to the ab- 
bey, exhibits herfelf in fuch colours, 
that Charles and Caroline are obliged 
to quit it, as do every domeftic re- 
taining any affection for them or 
the deceafed Lady Stuart. 

Prior, however, to the latter cir- 
cumftance, Sir Guife makes a feign- 
ed reconciliation with the Fitzor- 
tons; Henry is admitted to the ab- 
bey, and at length difclofes to Caro- 
line the ftate of his obligations with 
Olivia :—Caroline, with fuffering he- 
roifin, refigns all claim to Henry, 
and Charles, who is the warm friend 
of Henry, and paffionate admirer of 
Olivia, is obliged to yield to an ar- 
rangement which, while it blafts his 
deareft hopes, is too much fanc- 
tioned by honour and propriety to 
be difputed. 
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Nature, however, will, in many 
inftances, get the better of virtu- 
ous inclinations,——and the mutual 
diftrefs of Henry and Charles on 
the appointment of the fatal wed- 
ding-day lays the groundwork of a 
{cheme to prevent its taking place,— 
in which they are affifted by Mr. 
Partington, a worthy and curious 
charaéter.—Accordingly, when Hen- 
ry accompanies his father, mother, 
Mr. Clare, Olivia, &c. to Adfell 
Hall, a feat of Mr. Clare’s, where 
the nuptials are to be folemnized, 
Henry, who rides on horfeback, is 
about to be carried off by a band of 
armed men, when theif project is 
defeated by one of a more dange- 
rows nature levelled by Sir Guife 
and his infamous adherents at the 
life of Sir Armine, who is dange- 
roufly wounded.—T he friendly party 
who, headed by Charles, were to 
carry off Henry, feconded by Sir 
Armine’s domeftics, entirely con- 
quer the affaffins, among whom the 
unfortunate Charles Stuart difcovers 
his own father. 

The danger of Sir Armine de- 
ftroys — other confideration in 
the breaft of Henry, whofe plot, en- 
veloped in the confufion of the 
other, paffes unnoticed. 

Sir Guife, on Sir Armine’s being 
declared fafe, and from motives of 
friendfhip to his unfortunate family, 
is difmiffed; but Sir Armine, after 
nearly recovering the effects of the 
rencontre, is, by miftaking a poifon- 
ous preparation for a medicine, 
torn from his family, having, with 
his dying breath, exacted ‘an oath 
from Henry to fulfil his promife to 
marry Olivia. 

The death of Lady Fitzorton foon 
follows that of her hufband, and 
before futlicient time can elapfe for 
the celebration of the intended mar- 
riage, Mr. Clare dies, who, as 
does alfo Lady Fitzorton, receives 
on his death-bed a renewal of 
Henry’s facred promife with regard 
to Olivia. 

John 
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John Fitzorton, having been cru- 
elly deceived in the fidelity of his 
firit miftrefs, is, for a time preju- 
diced againft the fex, but an atten- 
tion to the growing graces of Oli- 
via fo far alters his opinion, that he 
becomes violently though fecretly in 
love with her; which circumftance, 
while it cafts a myftery over fome 
parts of his conduét, is yet managed 
with fo much honour by him, that, 
though he is mafter of Henry’s 
private attachment to Caroline, yet 
his own fecret remains in his bo- 
fom, and his every attention, at- 
tended with many internal ftrug- 
gles, goes to promote the union, 
intereft, and happinefs, of Henry 
and Olivia. 

The facred promiles made fo re- 
peatedly by Henry, and the orphan 
ftate of Olivia left to his care, make 
it neceflary that their often deferred 
matriage fhould at length take 
place, which is confequently cele- 
brated at Adfell Caftle, —- where, 
though ‘the real ftate of Henry’s 
affeétions caufes him to be conftantly 
at war with himfelf, his conduct te 
Olivia is fuch that fhe has no rea- 
fon to fear her affections being fully 
returned, 

The ill-fated children of Sir Guife 
having refufed, from delicacy, every 
mode of afliftance from Henry, are 
relieved by the exertions of John, 
who, among other infamous prac- 
tices of Sir Guife, difcovers the 
will of a relation in their favour, 
hitherto concealed by Sir Guife and 
his emiflaries,--- With the produce 
of this, ;Charles, Caroline, Father 
Arthur (formerly chaplain to Sir 
Guife), old Dennifon, the faithful 
family fteward, and Florefco, an In- 
dian fervant of aftcéting fidelity, feek 
a diftant afylum under the auipices of 
John, with a Mrs. Herbert, and a 
daughter of John’s faithlefs mif- 
trefs, but not by him, who, on 
the mother’s death, was generoufly 
taken under the guardianfhip of 
the abovementioned lady. 

The new connections of Sir Guife 
foon effec his entire ruin, and, af- 


ter becoming the fcene of riot and 
infamy, the abbey is feized on by 
creditors; but the friendhhip of Sir 
ohn Fitzorton again interferes, and 
with the afliftance’ of his brother 
James (now a counfellor), he re. 
tains poffeffion till proper inquiries 
can be made into the claims of Ca- 
roline and Charles:—meantime Sir 
Guife, hunted by his creditors, and 
deferted by his wife, undergoes va- 
riety of mifery; every adventure 
connetts with it fome relation to his 
former tyranny; he is condemned 
to be relieved by thofe he has in- 
jured moft, and at length becomes 
the penfioner of Olivia in an apart- 
ment of the abbey —formerly his 
own.—By the philanthropy of John, 
his children are brought to him, 
and after enduring fufferings and 
remorfe which fully expiate his 

crimes, he expires in their arms. 
Much caution is ufed at this pe- 
riod to prevent Henry from feeing 
Caroline, but a plot laid by the wi- 
dow of the deceafed Sir Guife, and 
carried to a tremendous length by 
her accomplices, is fo nearly carried 
into execution, that, but for the 
timely, difcovery and prevention of 
it by Henry (aided by Partington), 
Olivia, Caroline, and Charles, would 
have fallen a facrifice to their mur- 
derers, wha have various and fuffi- 
cient caufes, in the eye of the vici- 

ous, for their determined hatred. 
By this time Henry. and Olivia 
have been masried fome years, and 
are in poffeffion of two beautiful and 
fenfible children, who are frequently 
introduced by the author to heigh- 
ten and point the effect of the main 
ftory.—After laying in of a third 
child, Olivia is attacked by a fever, 
which terminates her exiftence : — it 
is now that the firft hints of John’s 
patlion for Olivia are given to Henry, 
who, fincerely lamenting the lofs of 
a moft amiable wife, and oppreffed 
with other ideas, is the victim of 

near a twelvemonth’s illnefs. 

Caroline and Charles, after the 
funeral of Sir Guife, embark for 
the continent,—it being Caroline’s 
deter- 
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determination to enter a monaftery; 
(her family, we fhould have pre- 
mifed, being of the Roman Catho- 
lic perfuafion). Charles, by natural 
and accountable degrees, transfers 
his paffion from Olivia to Johanna, 
the protege of John: this alteration 
of fentiment in Charles takes place 
before the death of Sir Guife, and 
during his ftay atthe abbey, though 
frequently in fight of Olivia, he ad- 
heres to his fecond predileétion.— 
The year of Caroline’s noviciate ex- 
pires, and the is on the point of be- 
ing profeffed, when the arrival of 
Henry recals her to the world :— 
many intervening circumftances, 
however, fuipend what at laft 
takes place, the union of Henry 
and Carolinee—Charles marries Jo- 
hanna; James, in his ufual medium 
way, is refpectably fettled; John 
feeks a refuge frqm his cares in mi- 
litary and ‘porlemeneery employ- 
ments, which he: divides with the 
education of his brother’s children 
by Olivia—True George, a con- 
fpicuous character as a faithful fer- 
vant, marries Jenny Atwood, a 
viétim of Sir Guife’s former cru- 
elty, and Florefco, the Indian boy, 
accidentally meets with the partner 
of his affections. 

Sir Guife’s fecond wife efcapes 
public ‘execution by fuicide ; the 
train of her accomplices perifh by 
the hands of the hangman, except 
one, who is dreadfully murdered by 
his affociates. 

It is impoffible for us to embrace 
the extent of charaéter which makes 
its appearance in addition to the 
above; we fhall, therefore, con- 
clude the extracts which follow with 
the laft chapter of the work, which 
gives, in the author’s own words, 
its moral, meaning, and applica- 
tion, 


EXTRACTS. 
CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF JOHN, 
JAMES; AND’ HENRY FITZOR- 
TON, 
*“« THEIR charatterifties began to 
fhew themfelves in the moft early, and 
VoL. 1.—No. Tike 
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continued to the lateft period. From 
the former, we will felect an almoft in- 
fantine occurrence, becaufe it afcers 
tained their indelible points; the fott 
excefs of Henry, the moderation of 
James, and the energy of John. 

* In the cold féafon, a poor black- 
bird had taken thelter in Sir Armine’s 
green-houfe. Animated by the ge- 
nial heat, it was bafking upon an 
Orange tree, and warmed out of the 
cold remembrances of time and place, , 
ftretched out its wings, in a kind of 
fummer Janguor, over the branches, 
and had beguff to pour a {emi-note of 
gratitude and joy. Henry, hattily, 
yet on tip-toe, ran round to fhut the 
window at which it had entered, firft 
clofing the duor. ‘I have wifhed for 
* a blackbird I know not how long,’ 
whifpered he, * and it will be quite a 
* charity to give that poor fellow good 
* winter quarters inthe caftle. Town 
* it is almoft a pity to difturb him now, 
* he feems fo comfortable; but if he 
* knew how very kindly I would ufe 
* him, he would come a volunteer into 
« my chamber.’---* Very kind, to be 
* fure,’ faid John, ‘ to make him a 
* flave for life; to my thoughts, he 
* had better choofe his own lodgings, 
* though the beft to be had were ina 
‘ barn, or in a hollow tree, and get 
‘ an independent warm here in the 
* hot-houfe, when he finds an op- 
‘ portunity, than be a prifoner in the 
* beft room of the caftle, nay, in 
* the king’s palace; fo be advifed, 
¢ brother, and let him alone.’ 

* John foftly opened part of the 
window neareft the bird. ‘ No, I'll 
tell you how it hall be,’ obferved 
little James, ¢ give the bird fair play ; 
‘ leave the window open, and let 
‘ Harry try his fortune; if the bird 
« fuffers himfelf to be caught, when 
«the path of freedom is before his 
« eyes, why it will be his own af- 
¢ fair, you know.’—* But the act of 
‘ catching him at all is arbitrary,” 
faid John, fturdily throwing his hat at 
the orange, and other exotic plants, 
that grew in the direction of the 
tree where the blackbird had been 
perched. ‘ Notatall, brother,’ cried 
Henry, ‘when it is only to convey 
« him to a better place,’ running, ds 
he fpoke, after the object of his 
withes, almoft with the fwiftnefs of 
its own wings. John kept always 
behind, in the hope of pointing its 
flight to the window, and James 
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ftood impartially in the middle, un- 
lefs he ftept on one fide or the other, 
to maintain fair dealing. The black- 
‘bird, mean time, alarmed by all par- 
ties, flew irregularly from fhrub to 
fhrub, from window to window, fome- 
times beating its breaft againit one ob- 
‘ject, fometimes ftriking its wing or 
beak againft another, often being “in 
athe-very path of liberty, and as often 
driven out of it. At length it funk 
exhaufted to the 
taken up almoft without an effort to 
flutter by Henry, whofe little heart 
palpitated like its own: his ardent 
eye, quick breathing lip, and high- 
colouring cheek, fpoke its triumphs ; 
yet, amidft his exulting, he forgot not 
mercy; the faireft laurel of the con- 
qiteror is humanity, and. the very in- 
dtinéts. of Henry were humane: he 
jmoothed. the ruffied plumes of _his 
captive, poured over it every affur- 
ance of protection, preffed its gloffy 
pinion on his. cheek, detained it with 
a foft trembling hand, and at length, 
putting it, lightly held, into his bo- 
om, ran with it to his chamber. 
« He has fairly won the bird, bro- 
« ther,” faid James, following. ¢ Cer- 
* tainly,’ replied John, with q diffa- 
tisfied tone, * nothing can be fairer 
« than to run down a poor terrified 
€ little wretch, who has no power to 
« refit; then feizing and dragging it 
“to prifon! It ftruggled for free- 
* dom, till it was almoft gafping for 
‘ breath; and I am tovened that I 
* fuffered any thing to prevent my 
« taking part with+the unprotected in 
« the caufe of liberty. But this, I 
* fuppofe, you and my brother would 
«call foul play, juft as you have 
* {tyled his theft a kindnefs! Yes, 
« the kindnefs of a Chriftian robber, 
¢ who fteals the innocent favage from 
* his native land, and coyers him with 
. 


chains!’ ” Vol, I, Chap. 2. ° 


THE READING OF OLD DENNISON’s 
LETTER TO SIR GUISE, ON His 
BED OF SICKNESS AND PENI- 
TENCE. 

“ CHEARED by thefe appear- 
ances, and anxious to improve them, 
the good brother and fifter fat on each 


fide of their father’s bed, and tried -d 


every thing moft likely to continue 
the happy fymptoms. In anfwer to 
forme kind queftions Sir Guife had 
afked, réfpecting ‘the worthy old 


‘thofe 


round, and was, 
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Dennifon, whom he confidered ag 
resem the firft on the long lift of 
e had injured, Caroline pro- 
duced a letter with which the vete- 
ran Steward had charged her at part- 
ing, and which fhe promifed to bring 
forward when it might moft gratif 
the fervant and the mafter. And this 
appeared to her the moment that it 
would fet forth, in the fimplicity of 
nature, the unaffected good withes 
and good will of an honeft heart. Of 
this, Caroline, from a long knowledge 
of the writer, was perfeéily Mal 
but fearing that, in the unfoldin 
thefe, there might be-fome expref- 
fions which a mind, fore from the 
wounds it had infliéted on itfelf, 
would feel too pointedly, fhe pro- 
pofed to fpare her father the trouble 
of perufing it, by configning it to her 
brother’s reading: obferving, that 
he might, at fome future early op- 
portunity, either report the fub- 
ftance or give the whole, Jerom 
and Jonathan, who had been keep- 
ing watch over the baronet, offered to 
withdraw, but Sir Guife, with fome 
energy, faid, ‘as his improper beha- 
viour to that much-wronged old man, 
and to every other perfon, had been 
ublic, fa fhould be his confeffions, 
his fhame, and repentance.’ +-- ‘ I 
« know,’ continued he, ¢ my dear 
* child’s generous motive, byt I mut 
* entreat to have the letter immedi- 
‘ ately, and will try to read it myfelf.* 
For this purpofe, Sir Guife raifed 
himfelf in the bed, and made many 
ineffectual efforts; but he had taken 
too wide a meaiure of his corporeal 
powers, or rather, he had miftaken a 
momentary fupply of fpirits, from fe- 
veral chearing circumftances, for bo- 
dily itrength; and unable even to bear 
the pofture neceflary to trace the cha- 
racters of the letter, he was con- 
ftrained to lie down, and entreat his 
fon to read it; as his defire to: know 
the contents remained, and was, 
perhaps, increafed by the difficulty 
of procuring them. The lieutenant 
having broken the feal, and unfolded 
the paper, began to read, but ‘topped 
in the middle of the firft fentence. 
In vain did his father importune him 
to proceed. Caroline gueffing, in- 
eed perceiving, in fome. meafure, 
the caufe, from what fhe had already 
heard, now regretted fhe had men- 
tioned the letter till Sir Guile had 
gained a little more ftrength. 7 
agree 
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treed to this, and feeling himfelf 
exhaufted, faid, he withed to be 
alone. . 

«© The lieutenant and Caroline 
obeyed, and when they -were gone, 
Sir Guife. made another ineffectual 
trial. ‘ I fee you are, main. willing, 
« your honour, to hear what daddy 
« Dennifonfays,’ cried Jonathan, who 
had returned into the chamber with 
Jerom; ‘And I,’ exclaimed the latter, 
* will read it, were it as cramp and 
* crooked as our own.’—-* Aye, we'll 
« make him out, I warrant,’ anfwered 
Jerom; ‘ an if it be long, why we can 
‘ ride and tie, you know, , coufin; 
* you a bit and La bit. Ods zook- 
‘ers, now you are got on the right 
« fide the poft, your honour fha’n’t be 
* on the fidgets for the value of read- 
* ing a letter; and fo, as the. fquire 
«and young lady feem fhilly fhally 
* about it; what little book learning 
‘ we have is at your fervice, if you 
‘ like to have it.’ 

Taking the filence of the baronet 
for confent, though, in truth, he was 
filent. becaufe. he had not recovered 
himfelf enough to {peak, Jerom re- 
ceived the letter, and. began; 


To Sir Guifé Stuart, Baronet. 


¢ By favour of his moft excellent, 
*and never enough to ‘be loved 
* daughter. 
« Honoured, and, asI may now fay, 
* by God’s grace, honourable Sir— 
© bleffed be God for it: 
‘We are told, your honour, that 
* nothing has for a great, whilé been 
* new under the fun, and that there 
* has been an end putto miracles ever 
* fince the Bible times——now that I[ 
© take to be———to be to be--—_—’ 
‘ What is that word, Jonathan i— 
* he’s as long as my leg.’---' And a 
‘ pretty deal more crooked,’ anfwered 
onathan, looking over his coufin’s 
thoulderss “but I have him, for all 
* that——-pokrifal, you fool, pokrifal, 


¢ who’s the béeft fcholar now, 1 won- 


idee” ! 


Jerom, clapping him on the fhoul- 
. 


der, faid, ou are a fine old Gre- 
* cian, to be fure,’ and proceeded :— 
« Now that I take to be pokrifal—for 
* firft, its fo. new to fee, your honour, 
* what [ hear, With great joy, you now 
* are beginning to be, that the fun, 


* old as he is, mayhap fhall hardly 


* fhine on the like again---and, fe- 


‘ condly, fo bad..as you have been 
* many long years, nothing buta mar- 
* vellous miracle could make a good 
‘ Chriftian man of you again ;, for *tis, 
* tafier for a leopard. to change his, 
* {pots----you underftand me, your 
* honour——fo I dare fay that, under 
* God’s favour, a miracle, and. no 
‘ fmail one, has been made, on pur. 
* pofe for your honour.’ 
‘ Daddy Dennifon is a brave, feni~ 
* cal old youth, an’t he, coz,’ faid Jo 
nathan. ' ‘ 
‘ Don’t put me out,’. anfwered Je- 
rom :---* O, Sir, were the dear, good, 
* real, Lady Stuart, whom you-—. 
€ you 
* Better fkip the next word, I fancy, 
‘ coz,’ faid Jerom, hefitating——< fee 
* here, jult where I have put my fin- 
* ger.’ 
* Its the deyil’s own word; to be 
* fure,’ faid Jonathan, ‘ but the ftew. 
‘ ard meant it fhould be read, or he 
« would not have put it dgwn, befides, 
‘ the thing’s true, and fo what fignifies 
* minting of it?’ a 
* Read on,’ faid Sir Guife: Jerom 
continued, ‘ Real Lady Stuart, whom 
© you murderéd, as a body may fay, by 
« inches; were fhe alive to witnefs this 
* good turn, fhe would almoft die again 
* with joy, but,for that matter, fhe does 
¢ fee it whére the now is: and my old 
¢ heart bounds to, think there is now 
* achance you may meet her: how 
* muft your honour alfp teel, when 
* you have got a little ver the thame 
¢ on’t, to have your all-good fon and 
‘ daughter by your fide,tg forgive 
* you, and to make your bed in your 
‘ ficknefs, as the Scripture faith. 
© Your honour fhould have,old Den- 
* nifon about you too, but that lam 
« rather dim-fighted of late, and more 
* overcoujd no otherwife but by ftay- 
¢ ing behind to keép houfe, and nurle 
« my age, prevail on young matter 
* and niiftrefs to go in comfort. Se 
é I, thought. the only way to thew my 
‘ lové, at this gteat diffance; would 
¢ be to indite my thoughts in a letter 
* that your honour might know I was 
‘ not the leaft glad to find you fich 
‘an altered man; and. from being 
‘ thé greateft——the greatett—— _, 
-€ Here’s anothér word,’ taid Je- 
rotti, checking himfelf, .‘ which his 
¢ hosour may not like——look’e.’ 
* Lord, vou are fo fqueamifh-——. 
‘come, Uli finiffr'it,’. obferved Jona- 
ee .. .. ‘haa, 
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than, taking the letter, and reading 
on—— 

‘ And from being the greateft inner 
“1 think, I ever knew, are getting 
“to be the greateft penitent; an 
¢ Heaven can tell it fthould be fo, 
« elfe the one can never be able to 
* fet off the other: I mention thefe 
© things now out of pure kindnefs, 
© that you may not imagine you have 


“ repented enough; for, alas! if your 


*“henour fhould live to the age of 
* Mathufalem, and go in fackcloth 
© and afhes all the time, it would not 
“be too much, feeing what is 
© patt.’ 


A groan here iffued from the bofom 


of Sir Guife. Jonathan whifpered 
to Jerom, that the groan was a good 
omen; but that he was glad he had 
come almoft to the end of the letter, 
* Béecaufe,’ faid he, * you fee the poor 
© man’s face is covered with tears; 
‘ and ’tis a pity to whipa horfe to 
¢ death, when he fees his fault; and 
¢ after all his freaks, is going the 
* right road.———Here’s only a bit 
* more to end with, your honour. 

¢ And now, honoured, and praifed 
© be God, as I faid in the beginning, 
¢ ..-honourable, old——and, as I 
¢ may fay——new mafter, wifhing 
« you may go on with the good work, 
* fo that, although your fins have 
‘ been as fcarlet, they may become 
« white as fnow, which we are told in 
* holy writ fhall be the cafe to all 
* true repenters, 

«I am, always, 
© Your old faithtul fervant 
* to command, 
* Nestor DENNISON.’ 

* But there’s a pofticrip,’ obferved 
Jerom, ¢ only a few lines though——’ 

‘ We have all, yoting and old, 
* lived here, as I may fay, like peo- 
* ple taken out of a peft-houfe, and 
* put all at once into a paradife; but 
* this your honour will hear from bet- 
* ter hands. All grace to your ho- 
* nour, and no more at prefent, but 
* love to every thing at the old ab- 
* bey, and to little old Fitz, if alive; 
« ——I dare fay, if little Fitz knew 
« how your honour had mended your- 
* felf, he would come and tend you 
* too. As to Squire Henry, and Ma- 
« dam Olivia, I thall fay nothing—— 
* but Heaven make ’em happy.—— 
* Your honour has_not a little to re- 
* pent of in that quarter——but I 
* have done.” 


¢ And its time yor had, old boy,’ 
faid Jonathan, folding up the letter, 
and returning it to the baronet, who 
had felt the truth of every paffage at 
his heart, but made no other com- 
ment than that which was written in 
his fighs and tears; both which much 
affected the young kinfmen, who ufed 
every means in their powerto con- 
fole him, though, in faét, fome of 
thofe intended confolations, like Den. 
nifon’s epiftle, probed, to a falutary 
end, indeed, the deep-feated wound.” 

Vol. V. Chap. 33. 


GENERAL AND MORAL RETROSPECT 


OF THE WORK. 

*¢ THOSE who have fairly perufed 
this hiftory will, we truft, have pro- 
greflively traced its defign; yet it 
may not be amifs to add, in this clof- 
ing chapter, a recapitulation of its 
moral. In point of intereft with the 
heart, and effect upon the conduct of 
the reader, it has been our endeavour 
to render confpicuous and impreflive 
feveral of the moft important objects 
in literature, in morality, and in do- 
meftic life; with examples and warn. 
ings 5 Aca to each. ’ 

In one of: the, perfonages, the 
charaéter of a Proteftant clergyiman, 
and father of a family, of an honour- 
able mind, fhaded by human error, 
and fomewhat warped by réligious 
tenacity, has been contrafted with 
the charaéter and conduct of a man 
who is exhibited in the perpetration, 
confcioufnefs, perfeverance, punith- 
ment, and repentance of progreflive 
crimes: and as the life and death of 
the former of thefe perfons give the 
example of a good man, in the feve- 
ral moral divifions of a divine, friend, 
neighbour, citizen, parent, and huf- 
band, through every period of a 
wife and active life, even till he quits 
the world, with the above exception; 
fo does the behaviour of the other 
hold out the warning of a vicious be- 
ing, placed in no lef profperous cir- 
cumftances, even till He is. over- 
whelmed by a fenfe of his own enor- 
mity; bringing the death-bed of the 
wicked clofe under the eye, in con- 
trait to the death-bed of the righ- 
teous. 

“ In the third charaétér has been 
pourtrayed a venerable fupporter of 
virtue, in a Catholic clergyman, in 
all the trying inftances of a difficult 
Ration, yo att as a corrective on that 
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intolerance of fentiment which influ- 
enced the opinions of the Proteitant 
divine. 

«« A fourth endeavour has been to 
difplay, in the domeftic hiftory of three 
young men, brothers, the two great 
extremes of philofophic energy and 
poetic foftnefs of character, with the 
fafety of the middle man between 
both, fhewing, however, in the con- 
duét of the two former, the poflibi- 
lity of preferving all the virtues of 
the latter, even when the practice of 
thofe virtues are expofed by habit, 
temper, and purfuit, to more ardu- 
ous trials. 

«« The power of filial piety has alfo 
been given, in the delineation of a 
mind that preferved its modeft dig- 
nity, amidt the hardeft ordeals, to 
which a child can ever be called up- 
on in her relative fituation to pafs. 

“ The fixth portrait is that of a 
candid and popes! unfufpicious cha- 
racter, in all the relations of focial and 
domeftic life. 

“ The feventh difcovers the good 
produced to an unfortunate woman 
from fome merciful treatment received 
from the fortunate of her own fex; 
for the want of which many a violated 
form, but unfullied mind, languithes 
in the fhades of obfcurity, or crowds 
our ftreets with irreclaimable victims. 

“ Thefe are interfperfed with va- 
rious examples and warnings,---of 
faithful domeftics in youth and age, 
—of their contraft in fome treache- 
rous fervants,—of pettifoggers in the 
law,—of honourable nien in that pro- 
feflion,—of patient meeknefs, unaf- 
fected candour, conjugal faith, and 
maternal affection, through a life of 
trials; and its appropriate warning is 
given in a Violent difpofition, cou- 
pling ftrong powers of mind with 
beauty of perfon and loofe pritci- 
ples, ‘fcorning patience, atid refitting 
confcience. 

“ A fourteenth warning arifes from 
fhewing the danger of hazarding the 
happinefs of a child in the momen- 
tous article of marriage, on any con- 
fideration where the heart fanétions 
not the choice of the parent, even 
though the haird is prefented to beau- 
ty, elegance, and virtue: fince no- 
thing can be more certain than that 
more mifchief may refult from one 
unhappy marriage than from an army 
of men intent on deftruction. 
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** Such are fome of the great aims 
propofed to be accomplithed by this 
work as a whole: froma due contem- 
plation of which, with the parts, muft 
be collected its energy and colour, its 
ornament and utility. From the ia- 
tention, we can with confidence claim 
fome praife, for it has been fincere; 
—from the execution we can derive 
nothing but hope. The labour has 
not been light, nor yet unattended 
by confolation; but if half a long life 
could bring the great moral and de- 
meftic truths to the point defired, we 
fhould exult in the means by which 
the end were attained.” 


Va. V. Chap. lait. 





XLII. Thoughts on the Strufture ¢ 
this Globe, the Scriptural Hitt 
of the Earth and of Mankia 
compared with the Cofmogonies, 
Chronologits, and original Tra- 
ditions of ancient Nations; aa 
Abftraé&t and Review of feveral, 
modern Syftems, with an Attempt 
to explain philofophically the Mo- 
faical Account of the Creation. 
and Deluge, and to deduce from 
this laft Event the Caufes of the 
aétual Stru€ture of the Earth. 
In a Series of Letters; with 
Notes and [iluftrations. By Pus- 
tre Howarn, Efq. 4to. pp. 
602. 14155, Faulders 


THE PREFACE 


[NFORMS us, that this work, 
which was publifhed in two let- 
ters, in the French a in the 
year 1786, took its rife from “* A 
“¢ Difference of Opinion relative to 
“ the Caufés of the Formation and 
¢ Stru€ture of Mountains, between 
“ thé Marquis de Montigny (much 
‘* attached to the Syftem of Buf- 
® fon) and the Author, whilft mak- 
“ ing together a Tour through 
‘* Switzerland,” and is meant, by 
compating conjeftural and philofo- 
phical fytems ‘with Mofaic traditi- 
ons, to expofe the fallacy and con- 
tempt for chriftianity too frequently 
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evinced by the authors of many 
modern putlications. 





THE WORK 

Confifts of nine “letters, each of 
which is fucteeded by copious notes 
ahd illuftrations,—-the laft letter 
forming a fet of conclufions on the 
foregoing premifes ;—in the courfe 
of which the mythological and hi- 
ftorical traditions of the Romans; 
Grecians, Phoenicians, Chinefe, Tar- 
tars, Egyptians, Phrygians, &c. re- 
lative to the formation of the world 
and caufes of the deluge are enu- 
merated, compared, and explained. 
—A particular inveftigation of Buf- 
fon’s fyftem is included, and collated 
with feveral others,—and the various 
evidences of volcanic, mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal productions, 
with aftronomical remarks, are ad- 
duced in point of the feveral inqui- 
ries and elucidations. The order, 
fubjeét, and nature of the heads 
which compofe the work will be 
better underftood from the follow- 
ing arrangement of the 


CONTENTS. 


Letter 1. Infufficiency and con- 
trariety of various modern fyftems, 


,on the formation and ftruéture of 


the earth.—Coincidence of ancient 
traditions with the fcriptural ac- 
counts of the creation and deluge. 
—Attempt to prove from thefe, 
and from the infancy of population, 
in times not very remote, the reality 
of a general deluge; and its anti+ 
quity not very far removed beyond 
the date ufually affigned to it. 

Letter 2. Analyfis and refutation 
of Mr. Bailly’s firft. fyftem of na- 
tions, and all population derived 
from the Poles, deduced from an- 
cient annals, 

Letter 3. Examination of tefti- 
monies adduced from ancient aftro- 
nomy, to prove the antiquity of the 
world; and particularly of Mr. 
Bailly’s fecond fyftem founded: on 
an Indian era, pretended to be fixed 
on real aftronomical obfervations, 
ke. ’ , 


3 


Letter 4. Remarks on the monus 
ments of nations alledged as proofs 
of the antiquity of the earth.—Re- 
fiections on the fyftem of M. de 
Buffon, and of divers other modern 
philofophers. 

Letter 5. Various opinions of the 
nature of light, heat, and fire. 

Letter 6. Abftrac&t of the fyftem 
of Profeffor Wallerius on the forma- 
tion and ftructure of the earth. 

Letter 7. Further attempt to ex- 
plain the Mofaical account of the 
firft formation of the univerfe, by 
the fucceffive application ‘of the 
fundamental laws of nature. 

Letter 8. State and afpeé of the 
antediluvian world, and changes 
operated by the deluge.— Curfory 
obfervations on Dr.Hutton’s new 
Theory of the Earth. 

Letter g. Conclufions “ on the 
above premifes, with illuftrative 
notes. 





EXTRACTS. 


STATE AND ASPECT OF THE ANTE- 
DILUVIAN WORLD, AND CHANGES 
OPERATED BY THE DELUGE. 

*« LET us not judge of this earth, 
fuch as it came out of the hands of the 
beneficent creator, by the wreck per- 
mitted to efcape from his avenging 
arm. Scripture informs us, and the 
account ftands confirmed by the tra- 


ditions of all nations, that the longe- . 


vity of our antediluvian anceftors 
extended to the, to us aftonifhing, term 
of more than goo years. Such vigour 
could only proceed from a more be- 
nign temperature of the air, and 
aliments of a more invigorating na- 
ture, lefs apt to create difeafe and 
jarring humours in the human body. 
There were every where fruits and 
vegetables, for it was not till after 
the deluge that animal fleth was per- 
mitted, or perhaps thought of. In 
the prefent variable and often cold 
climates of the earth, where vegetables 
are frequently fcarce, and always 
flaccid,’ this food is become neceflary 
to preferve  ftrength and _ vigour. 
Some great alteration in the pofition, 
ftructure, and temperature of* the 
earth, feems the only rational manner 
of accounting for the prefent fo mark- 
ed decay of human nature. Let us 

then 
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then confider what different ftate of 
thefe would conftitute a more perfect 
equilibrium in the air, a more equal 
temperature, lefs productive of thofe 
fudden viciffitudes which fo ftrongly 
affect both animal and _ vegetable 
powers, and life ; let us imagine every 
circumflance which might contribute 
to create a more conftant and falubri- 
ous climate; and we fhall probably 
have divined the caufe of this ftronger 
conttitution of manin the antedihuvian 
ages. 

«“ With Meffrs. Wallerius, De Luc, 
and Whitehurft, it appears to me that 
the axis and poles of the earth mutt 
have been before the deluge perpen- 
dicular to the equator. It1is not only 
the moft natural, but, in cafe the 
centre of gravity was placed in the 
centre of the earth, feems alfo the 
neceflary pofition. Aftronomers have 
not been able to difcern the {malleft 
inclination in the axis of any other 
planet ; if there is any, it is at leaft 
fo {mall as to have efcaped their ob- 
fervations. The great inclination of 
ours is inconteftibly the fource of in- 
ceffant confliéts in the atmofphere, 
and of many fubfequent diforders on 
the furface of the earth. When the 
centre of gravity was in the centre of 
this globe and its axis perpendicular, 
the attraction of the fun being equal 
on all its parts, would keep its courfe 
fleady, and without deviation, in the 
track of the equator. It would per- 
form the fame journey of one degree 
in the fame given time of twenty-four 
hours, and its whole revolution in 360 
days. The moon, in like manner, 
equally attraéted by the earth, would 
perform its rotation round it in thirty 
days, without traction. Hence, as we 
before obferved, the moft ancient 
computation of years of 360 days, and 
of months of 30 days, though totally 
inapplicable to the prefent months, or 
to years either folar or luni-folar. It 
is no fmall prefumption of the once 
exiftence of {uch a year, preferved by 
ignorance of reality, and reverence 
for antiquity, till fuch time as the 
error was perceived to be too grofs, 
and was by degrees more or lefs ac- 
curately reétitied by fucceeding gene- 
rations. The few who furvived ths 
change, ‘and their immediate progeny, 
confounded to find their ancient di- 
vifion and duration of the year in- 
adequate, tried, as we find in hiftory, 


a variety of expedients to conciliate 
their traditional computation with re- 
ality; and the firlt fomewhat fucceis- 
ful attempt was the addition of five 
intercalary days at the expiration of 
the old year. Precifion was certainly 
become extremely difficult, and has 
not been afcertained above two cén- 
turies. "When the centre of gravity 
was changed, the motions of the earth 
and of its. attendant planet became 
tremulous and irregular, and no lon- 
ger kept exactly pace with time. The 
mutation of its axis became at lait 
more confiderable, and its rotation 
round it fomewhat variable; the 
poles were diverged, and in conie- 
quence the track of its orbit became 
equally oblique to the equator... So 
long as the poles of the earth were 
perpendicular to the equator, and that 
its courfe varied not from that line, 
the days and nights were equal 
througheut the year, perpetual fpring 
reigned all over this globe, and its 
temperature was every where mode- 
rate. After the change, God finds 
it neceffary to forewarn Noah, that he 
muft expect fucceflive changes of 
feafons, and viciflitudes of heat and 
cold, fuch as he had never yet ex- 
perienced, 

*¢ In the former world, the nature 
of the furface, and the difpofition of 
the lands and waters, probably affifted 
not a little, with the pofition of the 
globe, to moderate both heat and cold 
i every quarter of it. Lefs promi- 
nent inequalities on the face of the 
land, a more equal proportion of land 
and water, and a more general inter- 
mixture of thefe, would contribute to 
this, and were no doubt the means. The 
conftant vicinity of feas of very mode- 
rate extent would, from the vapours 
exhaled from them, inceffantly moiften 
the dry land, without the help of rains; 
and Mofes exprefsly tells us, none 
were neceflary to water the earth: 
and hence the rainbow, firft appearing 
to Noah after the deluge, was literally 
tg him a new phenomenon. 

«* Inftead of immenfe uninterrupted 
oceans, and extenfive continents with- 
out feas, diverfely traverfed with 
chains of high mountains, the lands 
more equally diftributed on every part 
of the globe, were no lefs_ beautifully 
than ufefully interfected by feas of 
moderate depth and extent, communi- 
cating with each other by freights, 
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which further facilitated the inter- 
courfe of the inhabitants. More 
frequent and extenfive perhaps to- 
wards the equator, they would foften 
and refreth the hotter air of that cli- 
mate, lying direétly under the courfe 
of the fun, and in parts more diftant 
they were fo difpofed as to moderate 
imcreafing cold. Every where the 
vapours rifing from them would fur- 
nith dews, proportionable to the wants 
ef the fomewhat varied climes, to 
irrigate the earth. On the furround- 
ing lands no towering mountains 
reared their heads into the cold 
regions of the air, to accumulate 
fnows and ice, to chill the atmofphere, 
er gather round them ftorms and tem- 
pelts; but hills of fmall elevation, 
verhaps under the equator fomewhat 
Richens to moderate the heat, afforded 
gentle breezes to fan the air, and di- 
verfified the habitations of mankind. 
This difpofition of the lands and 
waters would entertain a mild and 
benign temperature, as well under the 
fun’s courfe as in parts more removed 
from its influence, and, conjointly 
.with the conftant equality of days, 
nights, and feafons, would afford per- 
petual fpring to all parts of the whole 
furface of the earth. No cold or 
burning varieties of temperature would 
freeze or fcorch the earth, or alter- 
nately chill or boil the blood of living 
animals, check or dry up the fources 
of vegetation. It was not till after 
the deluge that God faid to Noah, 
that winter and fummer, heat and 
cold, feed time and harveft, fhould 
alternately fueceed each other; proof 
that it was not fo before, and that he 
then forewarned him of a new order 
and difpenfation of things hitherto 
unknown to him. 
*«—Such a pofition of the globe, and 
fuch a diftribution of its lands and 
waters as I have here defcribed, we 
may, I think, conceive adequate to the 
maintaining a never-fading fcene of’ 
fertility, and of a mild and nearly 
equal temperature, over the greateit 
part of the earth; and fome fuch 
caufes muft have exifted to have given 
that conftant falubrity of climate 
which protracted the Kife of man fo 
far beyond its prefent limits. Some 
few of the confequences of fuch a 
different order of things—an invari- 
ability of temperature, fubjeét to no 
changes from heat to cold, or to the 





vicifitudes of feafons, and the fuf- 
ficiency of dews to water the whole 
earth without the intervention of 
clouds or rain—are clearly, though 
briefly, indicated by Mofes. That the 
prefent conftitution and afpect of this 
globe are very different is no objec- 
tion; for God declared in his wrath 
“that he would deftroy the then 
*¢ earth itfelf, along with its inhabi- 
* tants.” Confequently we may with 
the utmoft propriety look upon both 
its climates and the prefent difpofition 
of its furface as entirely altered from 
the primitive ftate: that its outward 
coat has been broken and diflocated, 
we fhall prefently fee that the moft 
convincing evidences every where 
proclaim. 

“© The original happy ftate of the 
world, and of mankind, the every 
where. commemorated golden age of 
ancient tradition, was foon to finifh. 
The very diftant profpect and flow 
approaches of death had fteeled the 
heart of man againft all fears of fuc- 
ceeding eternity; and the very hap- 
pinefs, eafe, and abundance of his 
fituation had, by degrees, obliterated 
all remembrance of his creator and 
munificent benefactor. ——At 
length the meafure of the crimes of 
men were full, and God determined 
to deftroy the whole race, one fingle 
rightcows man and his family except- 
ed. As a future’check to the de- 
pravity of the heart of man, and as 
a conftant admonition of his depen- 
dant and uncertain ftate, the earth 
was thenceforth to be condemned to 
a degree of fterility, from which he 
fhould draw his fubfiftence by hard 
labour, expofed to the inclemency of 
feafons, and his life was to be fhorten- 
ed from 900 to 90 years. It was not 
men alone who were to perifh in the 
flood, but the whole earth with them ; 
its whole face was to be fo altered as 
to leave fcarce any trace of their 
former habitation. To work a total 
change in the conftitution of man, 
the temperature and the whole dif- 
pofition of his future abode were to be 
altered. To effect this, no ordinary 
means could be fufficient. —~- The 
mediate caufe was the wilk of the 
Mott High to punifh the fins of men; 
and this caufe, as well as the fact, is 
recorded in all the moft ancient tra- 
ditions of mankind, The immediate 
caufe, or the natural means rary) 
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by God to effect his purpole, is left to 
the difquifition and conjectures of 
phiJofophy. Lo difclofe it was probably 
not in the power, nor certainly in the 
purpofe, of the facred writer. _Whe- 
ther thefe firft great changes in the 
outward frame of the globe, the con- 
fequences of which were the deluge, 
and an alteration in its courfe, Were 
caufed by the fole fiat of the creator, 
or by the intermediate agency of a 
comet, is, and muft remain doubtful, 
and its decifion very little material. 
I have, without attaching much im- 
portance to it, offered the intervention 


of fuch a body as poffible in the con- . 


catenation of things, or as moft agree- 
able to the ideas of thofe who 
with to perceive the God of Nature 
conftantly effecting his decrees by 
means pre-ordained, but not repug- 
nant to the order of nature. Whaat is 
of much more confequence is, to fhew 
that fince the firft formation of the 
earth, fuch changes have at fome time 
or other taken place; and this the 
attentive confideration of the prefent 
ftruéture of this globe will fully de- 
monttrate. 

“It is evident, from the general 
teftimony of the actual ftate and 
ftratification of the earth, that this 
globe has futfered a violent change, 
and that its priftine furface has been 
broken up, fractured, and diflocated, 
almoft throughout its whole extent ; 
that fuch convulfions, and fuch gene- 
ral rupture of its outward coat, both 
by the difplacing the waters of for- 
mer feas, and by forcing out thofe 
which we know are yet in great 
abundance in its bowels, muft have 
occafioned a very univerfal deluge, is 
no lefs evident; that this deluge did 
once take place is confirmed by all the 
united teftimonies of hiftory and tra- 
dition, in all ages, and corroborated 
by the ftill legible traces of water 
even on the higheft mountains of 
the earth, to whatever date we may 
reafonably refer the epoch of this 
great convulfion. Well-known caufes, 
if the ufual courfe of nature, have 
frequently occafioned partial devaf- 
tations ; but it cannot be fuppofed that 
fuch a general overthrow can have 
been frequently repeated. To fome 
general revolution muft we then at- 
tribute whatever marks of ruin ap- 
pear univerfal. 

‘* From the obfervations of M. de 

Vou.I.—No. lil. | 


Sauffure on the Alps, and of every 
other naturalift in all mountainous 
countries, it appears, that innumer- 
able ftrata, which, from the evidence 
of their internal texture, muft have 
been originally formed in horizontal 
pofitions, are now found in an upright, 
or more or le{s inclined pofition. Not 
only particular ftrata, but the whole 
divertified {tratification of entire moun- 
tains of the firft magnitude, are fre- 
quently in this cafe. In the fame 
regions the hardeft rocks, containing 
exactly fimilar ftrata, and exhibiting 
faces and angles fo precifely corres 
fponding, that, if they could be again 
brought together, their fractures 
would fit fo as to again appear one 
body, have been evidently torn 
afunder. From thefe fronting preci- 
pices, forming by their chafms the 
narroweft vallies, the mountains on 
each fide more or lefs gently flope off 
to form fome other valley, of a dif- 
ferent afpect. Thefe fucceeding 
vallies are either formed on both fides 
by the floping backs of mountains, 
whofe upper ttrata there dip into the 
ground, or by the floping back of one 
mountain, and the upright clifts of 
another. Such is the uniformly 
general ftructure of all mountainous 
tracks, diverfified only by partial ac- 
cidents, eafily accounted for in fuch 
convulfions. Asa further proof that 
the actual appearances of thefe moun- 
tains have been occafioned by fuch 
ruptures, and the overthrow of a 
formerly more level furface, Mr. 
Whitehurft has thewn, that in mining 
we find all the ftrata which have on 
one fide been reared up in the air 
dipping on the other into the bowels 
of the earth, with the fame continued 
inclination, and see or in the fame 
order, to the greateft depths into 
which man has yet been able to pene- 
trate. If in fome cafes one or more 
of the fuperior ftrata are wanting 
under ground, their rubbifh, con- 
fufedly mixed, will be found forming 
to fome depth the foil of the valley or 
plain under which they dip, Thus a 
multiplicity of fraétures in the former 
furface ot the earth, and the finking 
of great portions of it, in various 
directions, into its original deep, and 
then wide gaping caverns, have vifibly 
formed thofe groups of mountains, 
and thofe deep vallies which interfeé& 
them, whofe magnitude in fome parts 
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of the world ftrike us with aftonith- 
ment. Notwithfianding their at firft 
fight apparent confution, their fepa- 
rate parts being of moderate extent, 
the undoubted veftiges of diflocation 
may be eafily traced; and that it 
has been effected in the above-de- 
fcribed manner, every concomitant 
circumfiance will, in my opinion, teftify 
beyond all probubilty of doubt. 

ss But there are {till greater effects 
of a total fubverfion of a former globe, 
which cannot be fo eafily carried in 
view. In fome parts, whole countries 
have been uplifted on one fide, and 
half buried on the other in vatt gulfs, 
which opened to receive them. One 
of the moft ftriking inftances is that 
of Norway, and the adjoining parts 
of Sweden. The coafts of Norway 
are the moft abrupt and the highett 
known on the ocean, elevated to the 
ftupendous height of from 300 to 900 
toifes above its level. From thefe the 
general face of the country flopes till 
it meets the Baltic, under whofe 
bafon part of its former furtace lies 
deep buried. In the fhock of the 
fudden fall of fuch extenfive tracts, 
vaft fiffures were opened in its up- 
lifted parts, forming at prefent the 
moft frequent, the deepeft, and the 
narroweft creeks yet known in any 
part of the world. The fea, both in 
thefe creeks and under the high cliffs 
of thefe coafts, is of a depth at leaft 
equal to their height. Various rup- 
tures and breaks in this extenfive mafs 
of diflocated land, occafioned by the 
dreadful fhock, have at the fame time 
raifed innumerable ranges of moun- 
tains on the falling face of the country 
looking to the Baltic. But even thefe 
ruins, great as they may feem, are 
fmall-if compared to the total dif- 
appearance of thofe immenfe tracks 
which now form the beds of the oceans 
which feparate the two continents, or 
to that devaftation which funk below 
‘the waters more than three-fourths of 
the whole fouthern hemifphere. As 
foon as this laft event took place, the 
interior confolidation of that part of 
the globe changed its centre of gravity, 
and with it diverged its poles. From 
the dreadful movement and fhock 
which the whole globe received from 
this fudden alteration of its gravity, 
and confequent change of pofition in 
the heavens, prodigious changes mutt 
have enfued in the remaining conti- 


nents. As well the former feas, witly 
which they had been diverfified and 
interfected, as the unfubfided waters 
of the deluge, muft have been poured 
over, and in irrefiftible torrents have 
laid wafte the lands already fottened 
by their long fojournment. The 
ravages which thefe muft have occa- 
fioned in feeking the newly funken 
beds of the prefent feas, are fcarcely 
to be imagined, much lefs are they 
capable of minute developement. In 
their impetuous courfe, mountains 
muft have been overturned,” new 
chafms and vallies excavated, and their 
fpoils hurried to great diftances, to 
form new eminences compofed of their 
ruins. Hence claim their origin the 
irregular ftratification of fome moun- 
tains nearly obliterating all traces of 
their firft formation, the correfpond- 
ing angles of vallies vilibly fcooped out 
by waters, and the confufed aggrega- 
tion of many ifolated eminences, to 
which philofophy has, with fome pro- 
priety, affixed the naine of fecondary. 
The firft ruptures of the original com- 
paratively level furfacée of the ante- 
diluvian world, when vaft portions 
of it were on one fide fuddenly funk 
into the bowels of the earth, and 
were as fuddenly ‘elevated on the 
other, muft have thrown off in torrents 
the then prevailing waters from thefe 
new heights, into the no lefs newly- 
created hollows Part of thefe would 
filtrate through gaping crevices into 
the remaining fubterraneous caverns, 
forming ftill-exifting refervoirs under 
the earth; and the remainder would 
either fojourn and fill up fuch bafons 
asit found enclofed on all fides, or run 
off ftill further, till it found at various 
diftances the beds of the ocean formed 
or forming to receive it. Hence it 
is that the moft inland mountains 
carry on their faces the evident marks 
both of the temporary fojournment 
of the waters on their higheft fum- 
mits, and of their precipitate retreat. 
The impetuous courfe of thefe waters, 
from the higheft broken pinnacles of 
the mountain top through its torn 
flanks and torrent-worn  vallies, to 
the level of the plains or of the fea, 
1s yet clearly to be diftinguifhed, as 
thofe fmall furrows which fudden rains 
occafionally plough up on their fides 
before our eyes. From this caufe, 
and from the overturning of feas 
which formerly diverfified the moft 
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inward parts of the yet exifting con- 
tinents, the vettiges of impetuous 
torrents are vilibly to be traced on 
almoft every part of the furface of 
the prefeac earth. 
« Such are the outlines—ftrongly, 
I think, marked by univerfal nature 
—of the firlt great effects of that 
terrible convulfion, which obliterated 
every feature of the priftine world: 
for God had faid, that ** he would 
not only deftroy the perverfe race of 
man, but with them alfo the earth 
they had inhabited.” Its furface was 
overturned, its céntre changed, its 
pofition, and its courfe in the heavens 
altered: with thefe its fertility, and 
its beneficent temperature, were alfy 
loft: the life of man was thence fhort- 
ened in the very firft inftance to half 
its former period. Within a twelve- 
month the great convulfion had fub- 
fided; and the ark, which contained 
the chofen few, deftined to be the 
fathers of a future race, guided by 
the hand of the Almighty amidft this 
dreadful wreck, refted on Mount 
Ararat, from whence the waters were 
fhortly after withdrawn. 
“‘ Upon the whole, the immediate 
or progreflive effects confequent to 
one great revolution, confirmed both 
by the fubfequent infant ftate of 
mankind, and by the confentaneous 
traditions of all nations, fatisfactorily 
account for every appearance of the 
vilibly at fome time altered ftructure 
and difpofition of the earth, with- 
out recurring to imaginary expli- 
cations, frequently contradictory to 
one another, and not feldom to the 
general well-known laws of nature. 
The principle aim and tendency, of 
many of thefe ingenious fyftems have 
been, either to fet afide or explain 
away the Mofaical teftimonies on the 
creation and deluge. But if it can be 
thewn, as I have no doubt it may, by 
purfuing the path, however faulty 
in details, I have fketched out, that 
the teftimonies of nature are not only 
not repugnant to, but are corrobo- 
rative of, the narration of Mofes, 
there remains little doubt of the pre- 
ference it demands over the unfup- 
ported reveries of modern philofo- 


phy.” 
Abfira of Letter VIII. 
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XLII. Vaurien ; or, Sketches of the 
Times: exhibiting Views of the 
Philofophies, Religions, | Politics, 
Literature, and Manners of the 
Age. 2 vols. t2mo. 8s. fewed, 
pp- 623. Cadell, and Murray. 


a 
EPITOME. 


"THE leading points of the ftory, 

which is fimply the vehicle for 
a variety of diicutfions on the fub- 
jects expreffed in the title page, are 
nearly as follow : 

Charles Hamiiton, the fon of a re- 
fpectable but dependent clergyman 
in the country, comes to the me- 
tropolis to feek his fortune under 
the patronage of a noble relation. 
Poflefling a heart of fimplicity and 
benevolence, his firft adventures are 
fuch as might be fuppofed to happen 
to youthful inexperience; — he is 
infinitely pleafed with the urbanity 
of a gentleman who afterwards picks 
his pocket ;—is furprifed to find an 
officer of juftice in the perfon of an 
avowed robber; and_ afterwards 
meets with a proftitute who gives 
inconteftible proofs that fhe is a 
‘virtuous and affectionate parent,’ 
and who, by the benevolence of 
Charles, is put intoea mode of fub- 
fiftence more agreeable to her own 
feelings, and the dictates of moral 
propriety. — During thefe tranfac- 
tions we become acquainted with: 
Mon/f. Vaurien, an emigrant of fplen- 
did talents and infinuating manners, 
who, from political motives, is moft 
hofpitably entertained by Lord Bel- 
field, the patron of Charles. Vau- 
rien is a profound politician, and a 
perfect man of the world, yet mixes 
fome virtues in his compofition, 
which affift to dazzle the eyes of 
Charles, and obtain from him a 
fincere friendfhip: — Yobnfon, an 
honeft and acute obferver of nature, 
gives Charles many ufeful cautions, 
which the generofity of his own heart 
fallacioufly teaches him to defpiie, 
but his eyes are at length opened. 
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Lady Belfield, a character of 
fafhionable frailty, being unfuccefsful 
in her attacks upon Charles, in- 
trigues with Vaurien, and aids him 
jn an intention to feduce to his pur- 
pofe Emily, the orphan daughter of 


an old and indigent naval officer,— 


whom a variety of fucceflive co- 
incidents have made the object of 
Charles’s tender affection,—the dupe 
of Vaurien’s artifice, prompted by a 
rival paffion,—and the protégé of her 
Ladythip. 

Charles having flighted the love 
of his patronefs and the politics of 
‘Lord Belfield, becomes weary of his 
dependant fituation, from which, 
through the further machinations 
of Vaurien, he is difmified, and 
— his real friend, finds 

im the means of refpectable fup- 
port. 

After many additional acts of 
“villainy, played off upon the virtu- 
ous characters of the ftory, and 
particularly involving the love, at- 
tachment of Emily and Charles, 
Vaurien, for his political manceuvres, 
is ordered to quit the kingdom, and 
of courfe departs, but leaves a 
Jetter, which, as he cannot now 
profit by his deep laid plans, fuily 
explains the nature of them. This 
letter, and his embarkation for 
Holland, naturally winds up the 
bufinefs of the novel, in the courfe 
of which, let us not omit to fay, 
that Lord Belfield is duped and en- 
tirely ruined by a_ revolutionary 
fociety, of which he had long 
been the decided patron and the 
fupport. 

The author moft folemnly dif- 
claims ‘all perfonality; yet the ma- 
jority of his charaéters (fuppofed 
ty incidents founded on aétual facts), 
bear a wonderful here and there 
likenefs to the public features of 
many well-known perfonages in and 
about the metropolis. We fhall, 


-however, leave the reader to draw 


his own conclufions, and therefore, 
previous to our more regular extracts, 
we prefent him with a tew 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


A PATRON OF MODERN PHILOs0O- 
PHERS. 

«HIS revenue was one of : the 
moft confiderable in England, but 
his devotion to a faction of dema- 
gogues, who affumed the title of re- 
publicans; to fophifts, who called 
themfelves philofophers; and his 
imbecility of mind in all the verfa. 
tile diflipations of the times, in which 
he had been fo fuccefsful as to have 
corrupted his own lady; —— all 
thefe levities and crimes rendered 
his fortune infufficient for his pur. 
pofes. Feeble in himfelf, he became 
a powerful engine in the artful 
hands of others. He was remark- 
able for exulting, that his coronet 
was placed on his carts ; the philo- 
phers faid he had done this to de- 
grade every enfign of nobility— 
while others confidered that, on the 
contrary, thefe enfigns were {till 
pleafing to his eye, and were placed 
to fhew that there exifted fome dif- 
ference between the’ cart of a com- 
moner and the cart of a lord. 

* Such was this lord, who by his 
nobility was difgraced, by his opu- 
lence impoverifhed, and by his phi- 
lofophy made the dupe of his 
paffions. How niany circumftances 
favourable to man were perverted in 
the character of Lord Belfield P 
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GREAT PHILOSOPHERS. 


‘ Mr. Subtile, the coldeft blooded 
metaphy fician of the age, like another 
Marius, exulted that he fprang from 
the dregs of the people (his father 
was an honeft retailer of meat). 
His ambition had pointed at a mitre, 
but by difappointment he became 
indifpofed againft ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhments. The hopelefs father 
funk into defpondence, and died in 
the work-houfe of that parith of 
which he once almoft imagined his 
fon the diocefan. “ Subtile, exe | 
confumed ten years in metaphyfica 

refearches, learned to reafon, but 
forgot to feel; his acrid blood and 
rigid nerves were agitated by no 
fweet emotions: — in his mania of 
reafoning, he gave a femblance of 
gentlenefs to his feelings which was 
foreign to his heart, and when once 
run over by a furious coachman, 
* who 
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@ broke his leg, he only attempted 
‘to oppofed his dialectic to the bru- 
‘tality of the driver, and when 
¢ carried home faid, that man will never 
« again run over a fellow-citizen ;—to 
‘ reform we have only to reafon; to 
‘ puni/b is to aggravate. No man 
* commits a crime but through igno- 
* vance; it is only a mijcalculation of the 
© mind.’ 
‘ Mr. Rant, the fuccefsful rival of 
‘orator Henley. ‘ Citizens, fays he, 
*my lungs, my arms, my feet, this 
* cadaverous face, and thefe ferocious 
* locks, flying like the ferpent hair of 
‘furies, perform miracles among ap- 
*prentices. I have learnt the French 
* language fince the revolution. I talk 
*of Conitantinople, while every one 
* knows I mean London; of Mahomet 
‘ when I ftrike at Jefuis; and of a con- 
‘fpiracy of the feven kings againtt 
* the liberties of infant Rome, when I 
‘ clearly defcribe the allied powers. It 
“js thus I defy alllaw. Helvetius did 
‘the fame. Is not this genius in me? 
© All comes from Helvetius; he is the 
© ova of human nature. The learned 
* London Correfponding Society, our 
*refpectable bookfellers of * Pig’s 
* Meat,’ and our political miffionaries 
* deferve well ofthe republic; but they 
* perfift all in printing what they have 
‘tofay. I have printed in every clafs 
“of literature; but whatever is moft 
* energetic from my tribune makes no 
‘impreffion in print. My works are 
* like the acidity of lemon fqueezed on 
* falts of wormwood ; ifthe inftant froth 
‘is not caught, "tis vapidnefs! My 
* fatire is termed outrageous ribaldry ; 
* my eloquence inflated gaudinefs; my 
‘ thoughts tedious common-place ; ’tis 
‘faid I have neither fimplicity nor 
* dignity; neither nature nor rhetoric. 
‘But approach my tribune, hear my 
* {creams of indignation, my whifpers 
‘ of difcovery, the foaming vengeance 
* of my mouth, the thundering refolu- 
* tion of my arm, and the audible con- 
* tempt of my foot. I affure you, citi- 
‘zens, a living line of animation runs 
* along the room; I have feen the very 
* benches tremble with rapture, while 
£ the oppofite echo of my voice feems 
* like that of fome divinity heard, but 
* not feen. My butchers are refolute 
* as the gladiators of Rome; my taylors 
‘are heroes to a man; and my thoe- 
‘makers are fo many Solons. The 
* canaille are the nobility of human na- 
.* ture,’ 
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* Mr. Reverberator, the noontide thad- 
* dow of the metaphytical giant Subrife, 
* was formerly an oftler at Newmarket. 
‘When Vaurien heard him affirm the 
* wonderful influence of mind over the 
exterior organization, and that life 
might be prolonged at will, and look- 
ed at this philofopher of eternity, he 
fmiled to view a diminutive frame, 2 
* fhrunken countenance, a man broken 
* down in the maturity of life, whofe 
* volubility was “interrupted by an 
*afthma, whofe vigour marched with 
‘tottering legs, and whofe boldnefs 
* trembled with thattered nerves. This 
* Reverbetator, conceiving that all 
* things were acquirable by the perfe- 
*verance of habit, attempted in his 
‘walk to take large ftrides, that he 
* might gradually makea gigantic ftep; 
“to diminifh his food by flow grada- 
* tions, that in time he might exift with 
‘the leaft; or poflibly without any 
* food; and on the fame principle, 
* training and emaciating his mind with 
‘his body, attempted to become a 
‘man of genius by writing comedies 
‘ without tafte, poetry without imagi- 
* nation, and politics ina rage. From 
* fympathy he could expect little, fince, 
* although he was willing to overturn 
‘ all religion, he {till retained fo much 
* of the prieft as to infift on becoming 
‘an archbifhop of Canterbury.’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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A FASHIONABLE “BARD. 

* Who owes his reputation to his 
© connections. When he favours his 
* friends with arehearfal of his MSS. 
© he takes in his chariot alittle Welch 
* harp, and plays his fong to his own 
« mufic. When he reads a difmal 
* legend, he is accompanied by an 
¢ author, who gives the cue of paffon, 
* and fhews by his own motions when 
* the auditors are to exclaim exquijite! 
‘ or brave! and when to wipe their 
© eyes.” 


A LOAN CONTRACTOR. 


« Mr. Million wakes himfelf in his 
¢ dreams by calling out the names of 
 ftock-jobbers ; — realizes thoufands 
¢ for his breakfaft; and when he ap- 
‘ pears at the Bank, his magical eye 
« can excite as many paffions as that of 
¢ Mrs. Siddons. Million, was the 
‘throne to be fold, like another 
¢ Didius, would be the higheft bidder, 
‘Were Poland not difmembered,— 
¢ were America not -wnwilling,—aht 
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* poor Miilion! thou can’it be no 
¢ king;—but thou mayeft be a Ger- 
* man Margrave, and, | fear, an Eng- 


* lith Lord.’ 





THE DUKE OF ****, 

¢ **#* has yct the audacity to exift. 
© —View the defcendant of an il- 
* luftrieus family ; his anceftors, even 
* in the diflolute reign of the Secone 
* Charles, relaxed not of their auftere 
* honefty, and exulted in the patri- 
* monial dignity of a long and uncor- 
< rupted line. Their revenues were 
« large as their virtues, and when my 
« Lord Duke came to their venerated 
* title, his compliances with a certain 
« party were confidered as the conde- 
¢ {cenfion of affection rather than the 
* fubjection of imbecility, He wasa 
* woodcock for thofe who make 
* fpringes. Diffipation was fpirit, ca- 
* price invention, and abfurdity hu- 
“mour. Did you inquire, where is 
“the Duke? Oh! he is playing at 
« tennis with his grooms, or {parring 
* with his pugilifts, or in his theatre 
© leaping with harlequin. 

© He, with four of his friends, 
“ mutually agreed to play till each 
* had ruined him(elf or his adverfary ; 
« —the Duke fent the three firft away, 
* after three days and three nights, 
* bankrupts in fortune and in honour: 
* one retired to return no more, and 
* prefented to conjugal affection, to 
* lial hope, and to anxious honefty, 
* a bleeding corfe! The Duke was 
* alike forfaken by his fortune, and 
“ the accumulation of centuries was 
* diffolved at one final throw. With 
“an unmanly confolation, h e has 
“ fworn that the noble race of the 
« **** fhall clofe with him.’ 

A FANATICAL SECTARIST. 

© Whofe name, ere he emerged from 
© acoalpit, was Hunt, which he énlarged 
* to Huntington for the following rea- 
« fons of his own: Hunt, becaufe I am 
« engaged in the chafe of the wicked ; 
« —ing, becaule this is the end of all 
« wickednefs, as {wearing, lying, &c. 
* and ¢on, becaufe 1 ama vefél of the 
* Lord. — This gentleman has two 
* meetings; in Monckwell-ftreet,where 
‘ his auditors are aged tradefmen and 
* canting old fifters. He roufes them 
« with the eternity of hell torments, 
* and the fear of God ;—but in Titch- 
* field-flreet, with pretty girls and 
“ {mart dathers, he is luxuriant oa 
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* the joys of paradife, the fountain of 
* blifs, the fongs of Solomon, and the 
* lowe of God.’ 

Among the other characters ine 
troduced are a Platonift,—a Bow- 
ftreet Juftice, remarkable for giving 
way to his paflions,—a Jewifh phi- 
lofopher,— a clerical buck,—~a fe- 
male polemic of the laft ceutury,—a 
philofophical voluptuary, and vari- 
ous difciples of the modern revos 
lutionary ichool. 





EXTRACT. 


THE PROGRESS OF LAW, PHYSI¢ 
AND DIVINITY, EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE LIFE OF AN. INOFFENSIVE 
MAN (as related by Mrs. Wilfon.) 


«* WE had fcarcely been happy a 
few months, when to our einer ur- 
prife, we perceived. that Mr. Wilfon 
had an enemy, as implacable as he 
was formidable, Efquire Buftle had 
juft arrived from London to refide on 
his eftate, and it was foon difcovered 
that he was jealous to excefs of his 
manorial rights. He had a coufin in 
London, an attorney, who had drawn 
up his will; and as a mark of his 
gratitude for what that will contained, 
and to enfure its permanency, he had 
offered his gratuitous fervices to the 
efquire, for the protection of his pro- 
perty; nor was this an inconfiderable 
prefent, or an idle tender, for Buftle 
was known never to retire with plea- 
fure to reft, unlefs the day had pro- 
duced fome caufe which might be 
brought on at the next term, The 
coftly price of law we bewail in this 
country, as a great grievance: indeed 
it feems only in the reach of very 
rich men; but I have fometimes 
thought, that it is perhaps not an 
evil of the magnitude it appears; for 
fince law is thus coftly, all dread a 
fuit, few are forward to commence 
one, and feize on any friendly ac- 
commodation. 

‘© If law were very cheap, there 
are many noxious beings who would 
difturb the quiet of a neighbourhood 
by inceffant attacks, formed on pre- 
tences, which, were they falfe, would 
ftill remain to be difeuffed: I believe 


fome men woula pafs their days in 
court. The character of Buftle has 
taught me thefe reflections. As foon 

as 
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ws ne had adjufted matters with his 
coufin, to have all his law affairs 
managed gratuitoufly, he had nothing 
more to do than to indulge in the 
luxury of difcovering occafions to em- 
ploy the utmoft indaftry of his attor- 
ney. Directly on his arrival on his 
eftate, he walked over his grounds, 
cautioufly attended by his bailiff, who 
always accompanied him that he might 
be ready as a neceffapy witnefs in law. 
In his firft peregrination, he returned 
home happy, for he was in a rage, 

“ One of our fields was only divided 
by a flight quickfet hedge, from part of 
the grounds of the efquire; there was 
indeed, a dry ditch fcarce perceivable, 
and in which grew a crab-apple tree, 
placed in all appearance in our field. 
It fhaded and reclined overéur ground, 
and from time immemorial, the pro- 
perty of thefe crab-apples had been 
confidered to appertain to the deceafed 
old lady. One of our fervants was 
cutting a crab-ftick, when Squire 
Buttle paffed. He ftopt, whifpered the 
bailiff, and both immediately meafured 
the hedge, and groped in the ditch, 
Buttle at length turned to the bailiff, 
defired him to liften, and remark 
every thing that fhould happen,. with- 
out any interference. ‘¢ My lad,’ faid 
he, ‘ how dare you pillage that crab- 
‘tree?’ The fervant who already 
knew Buftle’s character, was now well 
pleafed (as fuch perfons are) in irrita- 
ting the litigious lord of the manor, 
and alferted his mafter’s right to the 
crab-apples. The efquire was fill 
employed in the ditch, when, fuddenly 
farting, he exclaimed ‘ fimple larceny, 
‘by G—! tranfportation! whipping !’ 
fo faying, he gravely announced to 
the bailitf, that he was going to take 
poilefion of the ¢rab-tree, which he 
began by plucking the fruit. The 
fervant oppofed, and retook the apples 
by violence. * ¢ Tliat’s an action of 
‘battery ; mark, bailiff!” continued the 
efquire. ¢ Tell me, firrah, have your 
‘mafter and you ever taken con- 
‘jointly, and in the night, thefe 
* crabs ?}—* Yes, fure, as well as in the 
* day’—‘ Compound larceny! aiding 
‘and abetting by G—! Acquaint vour 
‘ mafter, that he and you have been 
‘both guilty of felonious taking and 
‘carrying away thefe my crabs, I'll 
‘have law, by the ftatute 6 of Geo. 
‘Ill. c. 36. The cafe is a glorious 
‘cafe; it contains a dozen in one. 
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‘ Firft, the fide of this hedge is much 
‘ damaged by that fellow’s clambering 
‘ for crab-fticks; fecondly, you are an 
‘aider and abetter by your own con- 
‘feffion; thirdly, your matter has 
‘been obferved taking thefe crabs, 
‘which is fimple larceny; fourthly, 
‘you have violently affaulted me, 
‘which thievery and battery make 
* compound larceny; fifthly, you have 
‘not only taken but carried away, 
‘ and had they only been carried to the 
‘end of the field, and left thera, it is 
‘a fufficient afportation—that’s the 
‘word, Tell your mafter I was born 
‘in a land of law and freedom ; 
‘law is the privilege of a Briton; I 
‘can go to law with the king. Hark 
‘ye! he may-not underftand, unlefs 
* you tell him that this fame crab-tree 
* has got the beft part of its roots in 
“my ground; and therefore, nature 
‘has made it my property; and 
‘1 promife, he and you fhall tafte 

‘fomething much fourer than the 

© aforelaid crabs; ftatute 6 Geo. III.’ 

** When the fervant returned, and 
reported this affair, poor Wilfon, 
well knowing the difpofitions of 
efquire Buftle, immediately fent the 
following note, writtgn in great fim- 
plicity of heart, and without a fufpi- 
cion of malice in the terms. 

«¢ Mr. Wilfon prefents his bef 
‘refpects to Mr. Buftle, and very 
*fincerely apologizes for the ignorance 
* of his fervant. He affures him, that 
‘any number of the crab-apples, and 
‘ the crab-f{ticks, fhall be referved for 
¢ his ufe.’ 

« This note was ill adapted to foothe 
the irritated litigant, who vociferated 
forlaw! He obferved, that thismode 
of compromife would be as dangerous 
as compounding felony. ‘I have to 
‘anfwer, faid he, to my pofterity for 
‘ thefe crabs; and they fhall not fuffer 
‘from my negligence. Wilfon would 
‘ compound merely for a life term, but 
¢ this would not be binding on his heirs, 
¢ executors, and afligns, The crab- 
« tree thall be decided on by a Britith 
«jury. ’Tis a nice cafe, a mott glorious 
‘uncertainty! The roots are equally 
< fpread on both grounds, but being 
« rather more in mine, it becomes my 
¢ natural property ; if I find the necef- 
éfary documents to prove my grand- 
‘ father, as 1 fufpe&t, to have been the 
‘planter, it is mine by irheritance. 
‘And then the battery, the larceny. 

* the 
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* the felony; fora crab,-I affirm, isa 


* fruit-tree.?-—-He fecretly exulted, 
that in purfuing this complex indié- 
ment from court to court, the agree- 
ment of his coufin, the attorney, pre- 
tected him from the ruin that even- 
tually muft fall on his adverfary, 
whether he gained or loft his caufe, 

** Had the ‘entire eflate of the ef- 
quire depended on the property of 
this crab-tree, his attentions could 
not have been more indefatigable, nor 
his preparations more formidable. I 
cannot, Sir, inftruct you correctly re- 
{petting the whole legal proce{s. How 
it came at length into the higher courts 
1 know not; but outrages were Ue- 
fcribed in fo folema and terrifying a 
manner, that Mr. Wilfon appeared 
the chief of a banditti, inflead of the 
moft inoffenfive inhabitant of a little 
village; while our fervant was divided 
into as many aflailants as thofe who in- 
creafed at every freth recital of the fat 
knight. I was informed, that in the 
court of chancery, where it was con- 
trived to carry this fuit, it is necef- 
fary to fill voluminous {kins of parch- 
ment with the groffeft fictions, and 
the moft unintelligible jargon. Every 
new plea or petition brought fome new 
exagveration. Our ducks were found 
in his ponds, a horfe leaped over his 
paling, and he calculated, with pre- 
cifion, the lofs he had incurred by our 
cattle browfing a hedge for feveral fuc- 
cellive years. ‘There was caufe upon 
caufe, writs of error from the com- 
mon law fide, and what began in the 
court of king’s bench, where we 
gained our fuit, was, with a writ of 
error to reverfe judgment, placed by 
the induflrious ingenuity of Buttle’s 
toufin, the attorney, in that court of 
appeal called the court of exchequer 
chamber, where I think it did not 
long reft; but has lain for many years 
in the court of equity, 

«« Meanwhile, all this was carried 
on at an enormous expenfe on the part 
of poor Wilfon. It was now his plea- 
fure, and the only malice his gentle 
difpofitions were capable of ferment- 
ing to, when he obferved the lion and 
his jackal, the efquire and the bailiff, 
to ftand under this crab-tree, and 
pluck the apples, wihile-the fervant 
would clamber to cut a crab-ftick, 
which he flourifhed in open defiance 
of the ciquire; but ali this innocent 
revenge ferved only to fupply with 
new matter the romantic incidents of 





that great novelift, the efquire’s coufin 
and lawyer. I recollect one good-na. 
tured exprefiion of Wilfon, that fince 
this crab-tree had produced a fuit in 
chancery, it was more than probable 
that he fhould at leaft enjoy its four 
produce during his life. 

‘¢ ‘The law expenfes threatened ta 
be ruinous, and poor Wilfon’s fpirits 
funk at every new bill of his lawyer, 
A nervous fever took place. ‘The 
apothecary of our village was a warm 
advocate for Dr. Buchan’s ‘ Domettic 
Medicine,’ a work, he affured us, mof 
neceffary for all families; but as the 
prefcriptions cannot be correct, fince 
that requires a perfonal knowledge af 
the patient, he referred us to himfelf 
for that portion of the medical charac- 
ter. Wilfon devoutly applied to this 
compilement of human maladies: 
but trom this flow fever on the fpi- 
rits, occafioned by the long {uit in 
chancery, he never recovered, and to 
Dr. Buchan he was indebted for a 
catalogue of human difeafes, of the 
motl oppofite nature. Sometimes he 
feared to die of a fuffocation, occa- 
lioned by a plethoric habit; then of 
the flow and certain wheezings of the 
aftthma; now of the commotions of 
an indigeftion; he had now the yel- 
low jaundice, and now Saint Antho-« 
ny’s fire. He turned his apartment 
into a repolitory of medical appara- 
tus. Fleecy hofiery, and blue flan. 
nel, nine times faithfully dyed; dumb 
bells, and chamber horfes; fleth 
brufhes and fhower baths; nervous 
draughts and fever powders ; a fpecies 
of morbid luxury prefented : itfelf 
around, and the unhappy patient fat 
with a thermometer in his hand! ¢ 

‘6 If 1 feemed to think, Sir, that 
the exorbitant cofts of the law are fo 
far beneficial, that they hinder many 
a dilputant to refort incautioufly to its 
tribunals, fo I equally lament, that 
the thop of the apothecary is not as 
extravagant as the court of chancery. 
In one refpect, it bears a refemblance; 
in the length of time the patient, in 
either cafe remains in the hands of 
thofe to whom he reforted for relief. 
We pay, in both inftances, for an im- 
moderate number of neutral draughts. 

‘* It was in this feeble and unnerved 
ftate that I ufed to fit by poor Wil- 
fon, while he was adjufting the fcrolls 
of his ‘attorney, which looked like 
the volumes of the ancients, which, 
when unrolled, extend to an immente 
{pace. 
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fpace. He. never quitted them but 
with a figh that expreflively told the 
ftate of the heart from which it 
fprung; it was like a hollow voice, 
that breathed its melancholy tones 
amidft afcene of ruins. 1 turned my 
eyes from the unoffending victim of 
law and phyfic, and when he caught a 
tear wandering on my cheek, 1 af- 
fured him that it was not fo much 
occafioned by the chancellor as by 
Dr. Buchan, whofe volume J had rea- 
fon to fufpect was more. pernicious 
than the writs of error iffued by ef- 
quire Buttle. 

«« Law and phyfic were not the enly 
evils this inofteniive man had to en- 
counter; divinity came to diforder 
the feat of reafon.. Buftle had eject- 
ed (1 think that is the legal term) a 
certain Antinomian preacher from his 
newly-erected meeting, fora nuifance 
of neighbourhood ; firft, as acommon 
nuifance, for keeping a diforderly 
houfe; to which, it feems, his faints 
had converted his private dwelling- 
houfe; and, fecondly, as a private 
nuifance, becaufe this meeting blinded 
an ancient window of an ancient tene- 
ment of the efquire’s; but, Sir, if 
the window had not been ancient, that 
is, if it had not fubfifted there a long 
time without interruption, an action, 
our lawyer faid, could not have been 
laid.* Such is the tenuity of legal 
diftinctions! But the wife of the An- 
tinomian experienced from the law of 
Buftle the legal misfortunes peculiar 
to our fex. He indicted her firft as an 
eaves-dropper, for liftening under 
walls and windows; fecondly, as a 
common fcold, or, as I recolleét the 
term, communis vixatrix; a law La- 
tin expreflion, which, the attorney 
informed me, was confined to the fe- 
minine gender,t and which, permit 
me to obferve, is a glaring injultice 
to our fex; for common fcolds may, 
I prefume, be. found more frequently 
among certain perfons of the mafcu- 
line gender, and fuch charaéters as 
Bultle’s are affuredly a fpecies of this 
genus, 

** A common fate had introduced 
this Antinomian into our houfe, and 
the pleafure of venting our reciprocal 
forrows had made him more intimate 
than I defired, It,was not long be- 
fore I perceived that the feeble and 


* Blackftone, Vol. III. p- 217. 
Vou. I.—No. III. 


wounded intellect of Wilfon was un- 
refiftingly acceflible to the purpofes of 
this fanatic. His converfations. af- 
forded him an intenfe delight, and a 
continued perufal of controverfial 
points in theology abforbed his at- 
tention from every domeitic concern. 
He paffed laborious days and fleeplefs 
nights in explaining the confubftantia- 
lity of the Son with the Father; the 
diftinétion between grace and jutftifica- 
tion; and was overjoyed to hear that 
Buttle avowedly ridiculed the Atha- 
nafian Creed, for which he was pofi- 
tive he would feel the eternity of hell 
torments. I muft not now difguife to 


you that Mr. Wilfon lott all his hu-_ 


manity, and while his head wandered 
among the f{peculative and incompre- 
henfible points of theology, his heart 
nourifhed an implacable hatred to 
and a thirlt of vengeance on all per- 
fons who. differed from his extrava- 
gant opinions. His little charities 
were now confined toa few wretched 
beings, who, in the daily violation of 
every moral duty, differted by the 
hour on the efficacy of grace, and the 
falvation of faith. Willon, by a 
converfation with the Antinomian, was 
at length made t6 believe that he was 
in a ftate of damnation; becaufe of 
fome.controverfial points, which he 
unwarily owned he could not believe, 
becaufe h¢ could not undertfiand. 

« What fhall I do to fave my precious 
‘foul?’ inquired Wilfon. * Defend 
* me ({aid the man of grace) from the 
‘attacks of the great Arian Ef- 
‘quire Blufter.,———1f the Antino- 
mian had commanded him to throw 
himéelf into the burning lava ot Ve- 


-{uvius, he would not have hefitated ; 


he, however, now only threw himfelf 
once more into chancery. We foon 
found it neceflary to fell our little ef- 
tate, which was bought by our attor- 
ney. Wilfon never recovered from 
the terrible ftate in which religion had 
placed his mind. He fat whole days 
in melancholy filence, occafionally 
ejaculating, ¢ Ah, my precious foul! 
« —the Lamb! thé Lamb!—The gates 
© of hell open, and lo! thereis gnath- 
« ing of teeth, wailing, and fires that 
‘burn, but confume not.’ We at 
length had fcarcely money enough left 
to pare my unhappy hufband to 
London, for the advice of Dr, Mon- 


+ Ibid. Vol. IV. p, 167 
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ro. He expired fhortly afterwards, in 
a fever of any and religion, exe- 
crating his finful exiftence, and re- 
garding myfelf and his children with 
abhorrence. Alas, Sir! this was more 
cruel to fufter than our preceding 
misfortunes; the inoffenfive and kind 
Wilfon had been an indulgent hufband 
and an affectionate parent. I was left 
in this vaft metropolis unfriended and 
unknown. I had now no relative on 
earth. 1 wanted even thofe common 
friendfhips which might afford me la- 
bour. 1 live onthe wagesof proftitu- 
tion, but I live for my children! It 
was thus that law ruined the eftate, 
phyfic the conftitution, and divinity 
the underftanding of the gentleft and 
moft unoffending of men!” 
, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACES 


““ (THE journal of my: road is 
‘¢ minute.—This minutenefs 
* will be ufeful to thofe who may 
** traveb the fame way, and pleafant 
** to fuch as are already acquainted 
“© with it. 
“ | have reprefented things as 
‘* they appeared to me—if any one, 
** better informed than I am, fhould 
** find me erroneous, I fhall beg him 
“* to apply this ftory. 
** A friend of mine landed at Fal-’ 
** mouth, with a Ruffian who had 
** never before been in England; 
** they travelled together to Exeter ; 
** on the way the Ruffian faw a di- 
“* recting poit, of which the in{crip- 
“tion was effaced;—-* I did not 
“* ¢think till now (faid he) that you 
** © erected crucifixes in England ;’ 
‘* his companion re¢tified the error, 
** and feeing clofe by it the waggon 
“* diredtion, * Take off bere,” he 
** added—* Had you returned home 
“*with this miftake, you would 
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“ ¢ have faid not only that the Eng- 
“ #lith erected crofles by the way- 
* ¢ fide, but that ftones were placed, 
“ telling the ea where to 
“ € pull off his hat, and where it 
“« ¢ was permitted him to put it om 
“+ ¢ again.’ ” 
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EXTRACTS. 
LETTER IIl. 


** ABOUT two o’clock this after- 
noon, we left Coruna in a coach and 
fix. As we {fit in the carriage, our 
eyes are above the windows, which 
mutt, of courfe, be admirably adapted 
for feeing the country. Our fix miles 
are harnefled only with ropes: the 
leaders and the middle pair are with- 
out reins, and the nearefl reined only 
with ropes. The two muleteers, or 
more properly, the mayoral and za- 


gal, either ride on a low kind of box, . 


or walk. ‘The mules know their 
names, and obey the voice of their 
driver with aftonifhing docility: their 
heads are mott gaily bedizened with 
tufts and hanging ftrings of blue, yel- 
low, and purple worfted: each mule 
has fixteen bells; fo that we ‘travel 
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more mufically, and almoft as faft as a 
flying waggon. There are four rea- 
fons why thefe bells fhould. be worn; 
two Englifh reafons and two Spanith 
ones: they may be neceffary in a dark 
night; and, where the roads are nar- 
row, they give timely warning to 
other travellers: thefe are the Englith 
reafons,. The Spaniards motives for 
ufing them are, that the mules like 
the mufic; and that, as all the bells 
are marked with a crucifix, the devil 
cannot come within hearing of the 
confecrated peal. 

*¢ | walked———for you know, I am 
what our friend T. calls a great pe- 
deftal. ‘The road is excellent. Itis 
one of thofe works in which defpotifm 
applies its giant force to purpofes of 
public utility. The villages we patfed 
through were mean and dirty; and 
the houfes are in that ftyle of building 
with which the pencil of Gafper Ponf- 
fin had taught me to affociate more 
ideas of comfort than I found realized. 
I was delighted with the wild and no- 
vel profpeét: hills beyond hills, far 
as the eye could extend, part involved 
in fhadow, and the more diftant illu- 
mined by the weftering fun; but no 
object ever {truck me as more pictu- 
re{que than where a few branchlefs 
pines on the diftant eminences crefted 
the light with their dark foliaged 
heads; the water winds into the coun- 
tries, forming innumerable iflets of 
fand, and as .we advanced, of mud, 
fometimes covered with fuch vegeta- 
tion as the tide would fuffer. We 
faw fig-trees and chefnuts, and paffed 
one little coppice of oaks, feanty trees, 
and evidently ftruggling with an un- 
grateful foil. By the way-fide were 
many crucifixes for adoration, and I 
counted fix monumental crotles; but 
it is probable.that moft of thefe monu- 
ments are over people who have been 
murdered in fome private quarrel, and 
not by robbers. About half a mile 
before we reached Betanzos (ourabode 
for the night), the road lies by the 
fide of the river Mandeo. It is a 
terrace, upon low arches, through 
which many fmall currents pals, wind 
under the hills, and interfect the paf- 
ture into little ilands. On the other 
fide, the river {preads into a fine ex- 
panfe of water: we beheld the fcene 
dimly by twilight, but perhaps this 
obfcurity heightened the beauty of the 
land{cape, by throwing a veil over 
its nakednefs, 

“We 














« We are ina room with two beds, 
of which I have the choice, for both 
my companions carry their own. It 
was a cuftom among the anciests to 
commit themfelves to the protection 
of fome appropriate deity, when about 
to undertake any difficult enterprize, 
or undergo any danger. Were £ but 
a Pagan, now, I would implore the 
aid of ZEYD MYIOKOPOS, or Jupiter 
Mutcarims, and fleep without fear of 
mutkitoes. But as this is the eigh- 
teenthcentury, there are but two {pi- 
ritual beings whofe peculiar patronage 
could be of fervice: Beelzebub, or 
the Lord of Flies, is one, whom [ 
muft renounce, with all his. works, 
even that of fly-flapping; the other 
power | cannot efcape, and mutt re- 
fign myfelf to Scrarcn for the 
night. 

‘“« The walls exhibit faints in profu- 
fion. A fculptured crucifix, and a 
print perhaps worth defcribing. The 
Virgin Mary forms the maft of one 
fhip, and Chrift of another, ftanding 
upon the chapel of Loretto, which 
probably ferves for the cabin. The 
Holy Gholt, in the fhape of a dove, 
flies behind, filling the fails, while a 
gentleman in a bag-wig climbs up the 
lide of one of the veffels. 

‘We are going to {up on our Eng- 
lith beef. They have brought us a 
vinegar veffel, about the fize of a por- 
ter pot; excellently contrived for thefe 
two reafons; on account of the narrow- 
nefs of its neck, it is impoffible ever to 
clean it; and being of lead, it makes 
the vinegar {weet, and of courte poi-, 
fonous! 

“* On entering the room, we defired 
the boy to remove a veifel that did not 
fcent it agreeably. So little idea had 
he that it was offenfive, that -he re- 
moved it from under the bed only to 
place it in the clofet! 

“* At midnight we heard-the arri- 
val of a polit from Madrid, who awoke 
the people of the houle. by cracking 
his whip. I cannot fay he awoke me, 
for I, liké Poionius, was. at fupper, 
not where I eat, but where I was 
eaten. The ingenious gentleman who 
communicated his difcovery to the 
public, in the Encyclopeedia, that 
mine millions of mites eggs amount 
exactly to the fize of one pigeon’s 
egg, may, if he pleafe, calculate what 
quantity of blood was extra¢ted from 
my body in the courfe of feven hours ; 
the bed being fix feet two and a half 
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by four feet five, and as populous as 
poflible in that given fpace. I have 
always alfociated very uupleafant ideas 
with that of breaktalting by. candle- 
light, We were up betore five this 
morning. The two beds were to be 
packed up, and ali our baggage to be 
replaced inthe coach. Our allowance 
was a {mall and lingye cup of checo- 
late, fwallowed ftanding and in hatte. 
This meal is perhaps in England the 
moft focial of the day; and I could 
not help. remembering the time when 
I was {ure to meet a cheerful face, a 
good fire, and the Courier, at break- 
tait. At day-break I quitted the 
coach. The country was more wild 
and more beautiful than what we had 
patfed yeflerday. In the dingle below 
us on the right, at the foot ofa dark 
and barren hill, achurch ftood, on the 
banks of a winding rivulet. The 
furze, even at this feafon, is in blof- 
fom. Before us, a little to the left, 
was a bold and abrupt mountain; in 
parts naked precipices of rock; in 
parts richly varied with pines, leaflefs 
chefnut-trees, and oaks that fill re- 
tained their withered foliage. A 
ftream, foaming along its rocky chan- 
nel, wound at the bafe; intercepted 
from our view where the hill extended 
its gradual defcent, and vifible again 
beyond: a tuft of trees, green even 
from their roots, grew on the banks; 
on the fummit of the mountain ftands 
a church, through whofe towers the 
light was vifible: around us were 
mountains, their fides covered with 
dark heath, and their fantaftic tops 
richly. varied with light and fhade. 
The country is rude and rocky; the 
houfes all without chimnies; and the 
appearance of the fmoke iffuing thro® 
their roofs. very fingular and very 
beautiful, as it rofe flowly tinged by 
the rifing fun. In about three hours 
we began the winding afcent of Monte 
Salgueira, whofe fummit had clufed 
the morning profpect. By afcending 
directly, I reached the top long be- 
fore the mules. ‘There I refted, aad 
looked back on the watch-tower of 
Coruna, fix leagues dittant, and the 
Bay of Bifcay. I was not, however, 
idle while I refed; as a proof, take 
thefe lines : 


«¢ Fatigued and faint, with many a 
ftep. and flow, 
This lofty mountain’s pathlefs fide’ I 
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Whofe head, high towering o’er the 
vaft-fublime, 
Bounded my diftant vifion; far be- 
low 
Yon docile beafts plod patient on 
their way, 
Circling the long afcent. I paufe and 
now 
On this fmooth rock my languid 
limbs I lay, 
And tafte the grateful breeze, and 
from my brow 
Wipe the big dews of toil. Oh! 
what a fweep 
Of land{cape lies beneath me! hills on 
hills, 
And rock-pil’d plains, and vallies 
bofom’d deep, 
And ocean’s dim immenfity, that fills 
The ample gaze. Yonder is that 
huge height 
Where ftands the holy convent; and 
below 
Lies the fair glen, whofe broken wa- 
ters Row, 
> fuch pleafant murmurs as 
delight 
The lingering traveller’s ear. Thus 
on my road 
Moft fweetly ’tis to reft me, and 
furvey 
The goodly profpeét of the jour- 
ney’d way; 
And think of all the pleafures it be- 
ftow'd. 
Not that the pleafant fcenes are pait 
diftrefs, 
But looking joyful on to that abode 
Where peace and love await me, 
Oh! moft dear! 
Even fo when age’s wint’ry hour fhall 
come,’ 
We thal! look back on many a well- 
{pent year, 
Not grieving at the irrevocable doom 
Of mortal man, or fad that the cold 
tomb 
Mutt fhrine our common relics; but 
mott blefs’d 
Ia holy hope of our eternal home. 


‘* We proceeded two leagues fur- 
ther to Griteru, over a country of 
rocks, mountains, and fwamps. The 
venta* there exceeded all my concep- 
tions of poffible wretchednefs. The 
kitchen had no light but what came 
through the apertures of the roof or 


“pleted. 


the adjoining ftables. A wood fire 
was in the middle, and the fmoke 
found its way out how it could; of 
courfe, the rafters and walls were co- 
vered with foot. The furniture con- 
fifted of two benches and a bed, I for- 
bear to fay how clean. The inhabi- 
tants of the {table were a mule and a 
cow; of the kitchen, a miferable 
meagre cat, a woman, and two pigs, 
who were as familiar as a young lady’s 
lap-dog. Inever faw a human being 
disfigured by fuch filth and fqualid- 
nefs as the woman; but fhe was anx- 
jous to accommodate us, and we were 


pleafed by her attempt to pleafe. us.’ 


We had brought an undreffed ramp 
of beef from baat y and fried fome 
fteaks ourfelyes; and, as you may 
fuppofe, after having travelled twenty 
miles, at the rate of three miles an 
hour, almoft breakfaftlefs, we found 
the dinner excellent. I even began 
to like the wine; fo foon does habit 
reconcile us to any thing. Florida 
Blanca has erected a very good houfe 
at this place, defigned for a pofada, 
but nobody will tenant it! The peo- 
ple here live in the fame ftye with their 
{wine; and feem to have learnt their 
obitinacy as well as their filth. 

*“¢ After dinner we went to look at 
an arch that had ftruck us as we en- 
tered the village. ‘The lane that leads 
to it feems to have been paved with 
ftones from the ruins. We were told 
that the place belonged to Conde Ami- 
nanti, and that the arch had led into 
the court-yard in the time of the 
Moors. Evidently, however, it was 
not’ Moorifh. The few fences they 
have are very unpleafant to the eye ; 
they are made with flate ftones, about 
three feet high, placed upright. 

“ The diftance from Griteru to Ba- 
monde is two leagues. Half the dif- 
tance we went by a wretchedly rug- 
ged way, for the new road is not com- 
It is a great undertaking; 
a raifed terrace, with innumerable 
bridges. We faw many birch trees, 
and a few hedges of broom. I was 
reminded of the old perfonification of 
ceconomy, by feeing two boys walk by 
the carriage barefooted, and carry 
their thoes. Near Bamonde is fome of 
the moft beautiful fcenery I ever be- 
held. There is ag old bridge, of 


* At a pofada you find beds. A venta only accommodates the traveller 
while he refts by day. 
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four arches, alfnoft covered, with ivy, 
over a broad but fhallow ftream, that 
within a few yards makes a little fall, 
and circles a numbér of iflets covered 
with heath and broom. Near it wasa 
fmall coppice of -birch, and a fine 
fingle birch-tree hung over the bridge, 
waving its light branches. The hill 
on the oppofite fhore rifes abruptly, a 
mafs of rock and heath. About two 
hundred yards behind, on a gentler 
a(cent, ftands achurch. The churches 
ate fimple and ftriking; they have no 
tower, but the bells are hung ina fin- 
gle wall, which ends in a point witha 
crucifix..- The fheep on the hills were, 
as they generally are in this country, 
black, and therefore did not enliven 
the landfcape as in England; but this 
was well fupplied by a herd of goats. 
It was evening when we reached the 
pofada. 

« T fhould think Gritern the worft 

* place in Europe, if we were not now 
at Bamonde. Judge you how bad that 
place muft be, where I do not wifh 
you were with me! At none of thefe 
houtes have they any windows, and if 
you would exclude the air, you muft 
likewife exclude the light. There 
aretwobeds inthe room. ‘Their high 
heads fanétified with a crucifix, which 
M. obferved muft certainly be a mo- 
mumental crofs to the memory of the 
lat traveller devoured by the bugs. 

“The mafter of the pofada here is 
a crazy old prieft; very inquifitive, 
and equally communicative, who look- 
ed into all our books, and brought us 
his breviary, and fhewed us that he 
could ftill read it. The woman was 
very anxious to know if they were at 
war with England. She faid, how 
forry the fhould be if fuch a war fhould 
take place; becaufe fo many good 
things came front England, and par- 
ticularly fuch beautiful muflin; and 
this woman, fo interefted left muflin 
fhould be fcarce, had farcely rags 
enough to cover her! - 

“We have warmed ourfelves by 
drefling our own fupper. The kitchen, 
as ufual, received its light through the 
fable, and is without a chimney; fo 
you may eafily guefs the complexion 
of the timbers and the bacon-faced in- 
habitants. We were aflembled round 
one of the largeft fires you ever faw, 
with fome of the men of the village in 
wooden fhoes—three or four-children, 
“the mayoral and zagal—the mad 


prieft—the hoftefs, and the pigs, who ° 


are always admitted to the fire-fide in 
this country. So totally regardlefs 
are they of danger, that there was a 
large heap of dry furze within fix feet 
of the fire! and when one of the men 
wanted a little light without, he feized 
a handful of ftraw, and carried it blaz- 
ing through the ftable. We fupped 
again of beef-fleaks, and ssn - 
tured the remainder_into foup, to 
carry on with us. They raife good 
potatoes and turnips here, and have 
even promifed us milkin the morning. 
They boiled fome_wine for us in an 
iron ladle. Bread is almoft as dear as 
in England.” P. 28, 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN ATHENIAN 


PHILOSOPHER AND A CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGIAN. From the Spanifh of 
Alonfo de Ledefma. 


Phil. In truth, good Sirf I am fur- 
pris’d ' 

At what you fay to me; 
We never heard at Athens of 
Your univerfity. 
I am a ftudent, as you know, 
Of the Athenian fchools, 
Attentive to their doctrines, and 
Obedient to their rules. 
Our ftudies there are numerous, 
Our knowledge is not fmall, 
And yet of your theology 
We never heard at all. 


Theo. YourAthens is a place renown’d 
For philofophic knowledge, 
But no fuch heathen lore as that 
Is ftudied in our college. 
Your colleges are all profane, 
Our college is divine. 
To fpeak to men is taught in 

your’s, 

To {peak to God in mine, 


Phil. Some very great profeffor then 
Of languages you boaft? 


Theo. The greateft teacher in the world, 
By name the Holy Ghoft, 


Phil. Pray, has he many pupils there? 


Theo. Twelve fcholars aptand good ; 
So learned—-that by all the 
world 
Each one is underftood. 


Phil, And is the courfeof ftudy. me 


hee, 
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miki 
ed ess Theo. So little is there in it, 
i i an That tho’ they every language 
Wa ,, fpeak 


Wit - ‘They learnt themin a minute. 
il Phil. Pray, are your college commons 
bh good? 

A How is it that you dine? 



































me Theo. No fare on earth can equal it, 
| ee We have fuch bread and wine! 
Hi, ah Could you but tafte this won- 

h Ht d’rous fare, 
Hf You'd credit ull I told ye; — 
| Your wine would tafte like vi- 
i i negar, 

he And all your bread feem 
: yi Walt mouldy. 

| ” \ i 


Phil. Qur commons muft te better 
then, 
If I have not miftook. 


Theo. Your viands may be coftly, but 
The devil is. your cook. 





Pbil. Who governs your fraternity, 
The mafter or the rector? 





Theo. The one is chief, the other is 
Our head and our infpector; 
The matter is omnipo.ent. 


Phil. Since he is of fuch fame, 
I pray you now his title tell. 


Theo. Don Chrift of the Crofs is his 
name, 


Phil. Don Chrift of the Crofs! the 
name to me 
Was hitherto unkpown. 
Pray, was Don Chrift a gentle- 
man? 


Theo. God Almighty’s only Son. 


Pbil. You fay the rector is your head, 
Pray, what may his name be? 


i 
i Theo. Doétor Saint Peter. 
: ' Phil. 
} 
I 
t 





Re Is he one 
aE Ph Of noble family ? 
BP. fey 
' iH: ie Theo. He was a fifherman, whom God 
bi ' Has call’d to this high ftate ; 
ai But time it is on all thefe things 
eee | 


: That you fhould contemplate ; 
; And oo upon the matter 
You fhall have contemplated, 
| Then to the college come with 


Aad be matriculated. 
Let. XII. 
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XLV. The Enquirer. Refletions on 
Education, Manners, and Litera. 


* ture. Ina Series of Effays. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACR, 


“ THE volume here prefented to 
“ the reader, is upon a con. 
‘6 ftruction totally'different from that 
** of a work upon the principles of 
* political fcience publifhed by the 
** fame author four years ago. 

‘© The writer deems bimfelf an 
‘¢ ardent lover of truth; and to 
‘* increafe his chance of forcing her 
“ from her hiding place, he has 
been willing to vary his ‘mode of 
‘¢ approach. 

“ There are two principal me. 
“ thods according to which truth 
“© may be inveftigated. 

‘* The firft is by laying down one 
“ or two fimple principles, which 
feem fcarcely to be expofed to the 
hazard of refutation; and then 
developing them, applying them 
to a number of points, and follow- 
ing them into a variety of infer. 
ences. From this method of in- 
veitigation, the firft thing we are 
** led to hope is, that there will re- 
fult a fyftem contentaneous to it- 
“ felf; and, fecondly, that if all 
the parts fhall thus be brought 
into agreement with a few prin- 
ciples, and if thofe principles be 
themielves true, the whole will 
*¢ be found conformable to truths 
This is the method of inveftiga- 
“ tion ae in the Enquiry 
concerning Political Juftice. 

“* An inceffant recurrence to ex- 
periment and actual obfervation, 
is the fecond method of invetti- 
“* gating truth, and the method 
adopted in the prefent volume. 
The author has attempted only a 
fhort excurfion at a time; and 
then, difmiffing thar, has fet out 
afrefh upon a new purfuit, Each 
“* of the Effays he has written, is 
intended in a confiderable degree 
** to fland by itfelf. He has carried 
this 
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% this principle fo far, that he has 
« not been feverely anxious relative 
“ to inconfiftencies that may be 
“ difcovered, between the ipecula- 
“ tions of one Effay and the fpecu- 
« Jations of another. They are 
“ prefented to the contemplative 
“ reader, not as dia, but as the 
s¢ materials of thinking. They are 
“ committed to his mercy. In them- 
“ felves they are trivial; the hints 
“ of enquiry rather than aétual en- 
“ quiries: but hereafter perhaps 
“ they may be taken under other 
«* men’s protection, and cherifhed to 
“ maturity. 

“ There is one thought more he 
“ js defirous to communicate ; and 
‘¢ it may not improperly find a place 
“ inthis preface It relates to the 
“ French revolution; that inex- 
“ hauftible fource of meditation to 
“the reflecting and inquifitive. 
“ While the principles of Gallic re- 
“ publicanifm were yet in their in- 
“ fancy, the friends of innovation 
“ were fomewhat too imperious in 
“ their tone. Their minds were 
“ in a ftate of exaltation and fer- 
‘ment. They were too impatient 
“ and impetuous. There was fome- 
“ thing in their fternnefs that fa- 
* voured of barbarifm. The bar- 
* barifm of our adverfaries was no 
“ adequate excufe for this, The 
“equable and independent mind 
“ fhould not be diverted from its 
“ bias by the errors of the enemy 
‘* with whom it may have to contend. 

“ The author canfeffes that he 
“did not efcape the contagion. 
** Thofe who ranged themfelves on 
*‘ the fame party have now mode- 
** rated their intemperance, and he 
‘“‘ has accompanied them alfo in 
“ their prefent ftage. With as ar- 
** dent a paffion for innovation as 
** ever, he feels himfelf more patient 
“and tranquil. He is defirous of 
“ affifting others, if poffible, in per- 
‘* fecting the melioration of their 
“temper. There are many things 
“ difcuffed in the following Effays, 
“‘ upon which perhaps, in the ef- 
“ fervefcence of his zeal, he would 
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“ have difdained to have written. 
“ But he is perfuaded that the 
“* caufe of political reform, and the 
caufe of intelleétual and literary 
‘* refinement, are infeparably con- 
neéted.@ He has alfo defcend- 
ed in his inveftigations into 
the humbler walks of private life. 
He ardently defires that thofe 
who fhall be aétive in promotin 
the caufe of reform, may be foun 
amiable in their perfonal manners, 
and even attached to the cultiva- 
tion of ‘mifcellaneous enquiries. 
He believes that this will afford 
the beft fecurity, for our preferv- 
ing kindnefs and univerfal phi- 
lanthropy, in the midft of the 
operations of our juftice.”” 


SUBJECTS OF THE ESSAYS, 
With charaderiftic Gleanings. 
The points on which Mr. God- 


win has exercifed his talents, are 
difcuffed in twenty-eight eflays, col- 
lectively containing the followingen- 
quiries : é 

Of awakening the Mind, and ** giv- 
ing it (in the courfe of education) 
proper habits of activity.” 

Of the Utility of Talents, which 
Mr. Godwin fays, ‘in general hold 
“* a higher eftimation among man- 
“‘ kind than virtues; there being few 
‘‘ men who had not rather you 
« fhould fay of them, that they are 
“ knaves, than that they are fools.” 

Of the Sources of Genius. This 
enquiry (occupying two effays) .is 
minute in its difquifitions ** whether 
“ genius be born with a man, or 
‘¢ may be fubfequently infufed ? No 
© man knows better than the man of 
‘¢ talents that hewas a fool.” 

of an early Tafte for Reading. 
«© He that loves reading has every 
« thing within his reach.” 

Of the Stutly of the Claffics. “From 
“‘ the Greek and Roman authors the 
“ moderns learned to think.” 

Of public and private E-ducatiom 
«¢ A boy, educated apart from boys, 
“js a fort of unripened hermit, 

Cc “ with 
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«© with all the gloom and lazy pac- 
“ ing blood incident to that pro- 
“ feffion.”’ 

Of the Happinefs of Youth.--- 
* Children, it is faid, are free from 
the cares of the world. Are 
“ they without their cares? Of 
“ ail cares, thofe that bring with 
them the greateft confolation are 
$* the cares of independence.” 

Of the Communication of Know- 
ledge.-—‘* Nothing can be more 
** happily adapted to remove the 
*¢ difficulties of inftru&ion, than 
‘€ that the pupil fhould firft be ex- 
‘ cited to defire knowledge, and 
*¢ next, that his difficulties fhould 
* be folved for him, and his path 
*¢ cleared, as often and as foon as 
*¢ he thinks proper to defire it.” 

Of Cohabitation.—* Exceflive fa- 
*¢ miliarity is the bane of human 
** happinefs.” 

Of Reafoning and Contention. — 
Should a parent find himfelf in an 
error with regard to his treatment of 
achild, he difcovers that he “ ought 
* to act the part of a friend, and 
“ not of a mafter”—and when he 
permits a child to debate a point, 
** the terms muft be juft and impar- 
*¢ tial.” 

Of Deception and Franknefs.— 
** There is no conduét in the edu- 
** cation of youth moré pernicious 
“* in its confequences than the prac- 
* tice of deception.—If we would 
** have children frank and fincere, 
* we muft take care their franknefs 
** and fincerity fhall not be a fource 
** of evil to them.” 

Of manly Treatment and Beha-« 

wiour.—“ A young perfon fhould be 
** educated as if he were one day to 
“ become a man.”—* There is no 
** age at which fomething maniy, 
** confiderate, and firm, will not 
** be found graceful.” 
Of the obtaining of Confidence.— 
A point, perhaps, never to be 
ascomplifhed by aufterity, and 
which feems frequently to retufe 
itfelf to the kindet and moft 
‘equitable treatment,”® 


ec 


cc 
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Of Choice in Reading.—This fubs 
ject produces ftri€tures upon the 
morals inculcated by Efop, Homer, 
Swift, Otway, Richardton, Milton, 
Dr. Watts, —- Rowe, Cervantes, 
Shakefpeare, Epictetus, Seneca. 
The infpiration refulting from 
Shakefpeare and Milton, * patles 


“© from man to man till it influences. 


“ the whole mafs.—I cannot tell 
* that the wifeft mandarin now liv- 
“ing in China is not indebted for 
“ part of his energy and fagacity to 
their writings, even though it 
** fhould happen he never heard of 
“* their names.” 

Early Indications of Chara&er.— 
* It often happens that irregulari+ 
ties, which ought, perhaps, rather 
“ to be regarded as indications of 
“* future greatnefs, are converted 
“ into fubjects of pitiful lamenta- 
“ tion and odious condolence.” 

Of Riches and Poverty.—““ The 
“ genuine wealth of man is leifure, 
“ when it meets with a difpofition 
“© to improve it.” 
Of <Avarice and Profufion.— 
Every man who invents a new 
luxury adds fo much to the quan- 
tity of labour entailed on the 
lower orders of fociety”’—the ava- 
ricious man is “ the lineal fuc- 
cefflor of thofe religious fanatics 
of former ages, who conveyed 
“ to their heirs all they had, and 
took themfelves an oath of vo- 
“ luntary poverty.” 

Of Beggars. -—“ Common (i. e 
proteflional) ‘* beggars are the op- 
*¢ probrium of human nature.” 

Of Servants.—Confiderable diffi- 
culty, in a plan of domeftic educa- 
tion, “ relates to the degrees of in- 
** tercourie which is to be allowed 
** to take place between children 
*¢ and fervants.” 

Of Trades and Profefions. —“ Is 
“ it to be expected that any man 
‘¢ will conftantly refift the tempta- 
* tions to injuftice which the ex- 
“ ercife of a trade hourly fug- 
*¢ pelts?” 
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. Diftiné& differtations follow upon 
law, the profefons of phyfic, di- 
vinityy and arms. 

Of Seif-denial.— He that defires 
‘‘ to be virtuous, and to remain fo, 
« muft learn to be- content with a 
« Jittle, to ufe the recreations of 
“ fenfe for the purpofes of living, 
“and not to live for the fake of 
“ thefe recreations.” 

vf Perfonal Reputation.-—* He 
« that would adorn himfelf with 
“ the moft elevated qualities of a 
* human being, ought to come pre- 
“+ pared for the encounter of oblo- 
« guy and mifreprefentation. — He 
“ ought not to expect to unite 
* things fo incompatible as exalted, 
“ virtue and general favour.” 

Of pofthumous Fame.— Art af- 
+ fords a more permanent title to 
* fame than fcience.”—The author 
ptoves the uncertainty of pofthu- 
mous fame by the different opinions 
generally formed on the fame cha- 
racter. 

Of Difference in Opinion —*“ One 
of the beft practical rules of mo- 
rality that ever was" delivered, is 
that of putting ourfelves in the 
place of another before we aé or 
decide any thing refpeéting him.” 
Of Politene/s.—* Politenefs, ia 
“ its genuine ienfe, is feldom or ne- 
ver at variance with fincerity.— 
The original be of fincerity 
is to provide for the cardinal inte~ 
refts of a human being, the great 
ftamina of his happinefs.—The 
-purpofe of politenefs is of an 
humbler nature; it follows in the 
fame direction, like a gleaner in a 
corn field, and picks up and huf- 
bands thofe fmaller ears of happi- 
nefs which the pride of ftoiciim, 
“ like the pride of wealth, conde- 
fcended not to obferve.” 

Of Learning. -—“ Reading and 
learning afford incitements to the 
inind of a .thoufand denomina- 
tions, and add a miraculous fort 
of finifhing to its workmanthip, 
which could have been beftowed 
** by no other means.” 
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On the Englifh Styla—This effay, 
which concludes the volume, is di- 
vided into feven fections— | 

The 1ff of which, amidft a variety 
of introductory matter, developes 
the, author’s ideas of juit and ele- 
gant compofition. 

Section 2d treats of the Englith 
ftyle in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
authorities are from Swift, Johnfon, 
Lowth, Hume, Locke, &c. — The 
fpecimens of ftyle from Hooker, 
Bacon, Raleigh, Spenfer, Sydney, 
Shakefpeare, Knolles—from which 
extracts it appears, ** that our lan- 
* guage at that time comparatively 
‘* Jay in a fort of chaos, and that 
“ no juft notions were yet formed 
“¢ of fimplicity in diction, or preci- 
“ fion of utterance; much lefs of 
“ the arrangement of claufes and 
*¢ conftruction of a period.” 

Section 3d introduces us to the 
** golden age of Englifh ag when 
“¢ (in the reign of Charles Il.) Mil- 
*¢ ton, Dryden, Butler, and Otway, 
* flourifhed.”—T he works of Lord 
Clarendon are-alfo particularly con- 
fidered, and, with thofe of Milton, 
form the bulk of this fection, which 
the author clofes by faying, ‘* The 
“ Englifh language, as well as the 
 Englifh annals, is indebted to the 
*¢ Jabours of Clarendon.” 

Sefion 4th. In continuance of the 
age of Charles the Second, we are 
firft prefented * with the facility and 
*¢ graces of compofition.’? The 
writers noticed are Sir W. Temple, 
Archbifhop Tillotfon, Dr. Sprat, 
&c. 

Seion sth, ‘* We now come to the 
“ age of Queen Anne, a period of 
“« Englifh profe which has always 
“ been attended with the higheft 
«¢ and moft extenfive plaudits. — 
*¢ Graced with the works of Addi- 
fon, Swift, Shaftebury, and Bo- 
‘¢ lingbroke.”” 

Sedtion 6th, As fpecimens of the 
literary ave of George II. paffages 
are feleéted from Middleton, Sher- 
lock, Fielding, and Smollett;—and 
in the /eveath /eélion, containing 
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various remarks on the mode and 
ufes of the preceding difcuffion, 
Mr. Godwin conclufively afferts, 
that “the Englifh language is now 
& written with more grammatical 
“ propriety, and with a much higher 
“ degree of energy and vigour. The 
¢ {pirit of philofophy has infufed it- 
e if into the ftruéture of our fen- 
* tences. They are no longer thofe 
* unconnetted, disjointed things, 
s¢ that fatisfied the beft of our an- 
*¢ ceftors. The connective parti- 
*¢ cles are ufed with fome recollec- 
* tion of their genuine meaning. 
* The members of our periods fall 
** into their proper oie They 
“ fatisfy the underftanding with 
** their arrangement, and the ear 
* with their fulnefs. Our writings 
*‘ are no longer the ¢ bald, unjoint- 
** ed chat’* of a laundrefs, but are 
“ evidently under the guidance of 
* tafte and fubftantial feience: they 
* have much of the grace of fim- 
‘¢ plicity, and much of the benefit 
*¢ that refults from ftudy. We have 
* difburthened ourfelves of the ufe- 
*¢ Jeis load of words that incum- 
“ bered our predeceffors, and ex- 
*¢ prefs our thoughts in precife 
“ words, direétly flowing out of 
“ the fubjeé to be treated.” 





EXTRACT. 
OF PERSONAL REPUTATION, 


** BUT a miftake, {till more 
general than thofe yet enumerated, as 
well as more fatal to every impartial 
decifion refpecting men’s virtue or 
vice, is the propenfity we have every 
day occafion to obferve among man- 
kind, to magnify fome quality or ac- 
tion that is really worthy of regret 
into a vice altogether deftruétive of 
every pretenfion to moral excellence. 





“This general propenfity is, of , b 


courfe, in the higheft degree favour- 
able to ordinary and feeble charaéters, 
and threatens with all its hoftility cha- 
racters of energy, of grand and deci- 
five features. 

“haracters, endowed with great 
exceicncies, will, unfortynately, fre- 
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quently ftand in need of great allow. 
ances. Men cannot perhaps be equally 
attentive to minutie and matters of 
lofty import. Ordinary characters are 
generally fafe in this refpect. They 
venture upon no untried paths. They 
attempt no fublime and unufual vir. 
tues. They have no other care incum- 
bent upon them in this refpect, but 
that of keeping withina certain beaten 
road, never ftraying after peculiar 
beauties, never compelled to have re- 
courfe to doubtful expedients. 

‘* Want of punctuality, particularly 
in the mercantile concerns of life, is 
one of thofe defeéts which, for time 
immemorial, have fupplied materials 
for invective againft eminent and ex. 
traordinary men. 

** Punétuality is no doubt a quality 
of high importance, That man’s vir- 
tue deferves to be regarded with fome 
fufpicion, who can readily be induced 
to trifle with the time, and perhaps 
ftill more with the property, of his 
neighbours. \ 

«« But we muft always be peculiarly 
expofed to error in our judgment of 
the conduct of men, when we judge 
it indifcriminately in the mafs, without 
taking into account the circumftances 
that attend them. 

‘* There are no perfons fo vehement 
in their condemnation of pecuniar 
breach of contract, as many of thofe 
who, coming early into the poffeflion 
of an income fully commenfurate to 
their wants, never felt the preffure of 
difficulties. . 

“ One of the circumftances often 
omitted in the eftimation, is the fpirit 
in which perhaps the pecuniary fup- 
ply was granted. It is often the fpe- 
culation of a tradefman, who thought 
the concern worth accepting, at the 
fame time that he fully took into ac- 
count the uncertainty of payment. It 
is often the kindnefs of a friend, who 
fays to himfelf, ‘ If the debt never be 
‘ difcharged, I am content,’ and who 
afterwards perhaps leaves the claim 
among his heirs. Thefe circumftances 
»y no means cancel the pecuniary ob- 
ligation; but they ought not in juftice 
to be forgotten. 

‘* People in general accuftom them- 
felves to forget the anguith of the in- 
folvent debtor, and the unwearied 
ftruggles he has perhaps made to ap- 
pear in a different character, No- 


. * Shakefpeare. 
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thing can be more ftrongly marked 
with folly and injuftice than the tone 
of voice with which we frequently 
hear perfons fay, he fhould fatisfy the 
demands againft him: fhowing plainl 
that the feeling of their mind is, as if 
he had the money in his defk, or could 
fatisfy thefe demands as eafily as lift 
his finger. Weare never authorifed 
to fay of a poor man, he ought to pay 
his debts; but, he ought to exert him- 
felf for their liquidation. 

“ A (triét and inflexible morality is 
no doubt worthy of commendation: 
but ftriétand inflexible morality does 
not require that we fhould totally damn 
aman’s character for a few faults, and 
ftill lefs for what perhaps it was not in 
his power to do. It is not morality, 
but infanity, that would teach us to 
fay, every debtor confined in the king’s 
bench prifog is a knave. 

«« Laying prejudice therefore afide, 
let us confider how much of moral 
and effential defeét the character of an 
infolvent debtor neceffarily implies. 

‘He that can with an indifferent 
temper confider himfelf as preying on 
the labour of others furprifed from 
them by a fort of fraud, or as violat- 
ing the fundamental principle, upon 
the prefervation of which the whole 
fabric of civil fociety depends, muft 
have a mind callous to all that is moft 
important in morality: nor will the 
man lefs deferve our cenfure, who 
vifibly indulges in luxuries, and glar- 
ingly pampers his appetites, at the 
coft, but without the Confent, of his 
neighbour. 

“In the mean time, how many 
ways are there in which a man may 
innocently fall into the condition of 
an infulvent debtor? The prefent 
fate of fociety, by a moft odious and 
aceurfed contrivance, is continually 
itimulating one mai¥ to make himfelf 
refponfible for the eventual vice or 
milcalculation of another. One of the 
wretched confequences of a ftate of 
debt is, that the debtor is not permit- 
ted to make an election among his cre- 
ditors; and that, at the penalty of the 
lofs of liberty and capacity for future 
exertions, he is compelled to grant to 
unjuft and unmanly importunity what 
he is by the fame means compelled to 
deny to merit. 

©The poor man who is endowed 
with active virtue, will be, in a higher 
degree than his indolent neighbour, a 
man of experients. He ought not 


to make experiments fingularly hazar- 
dous, at another man’s expenfe. He 
yen po to be upon all occafions explicit 
and unreferved. But human life, in 
every one of its parts, isa calculation 
of probabilities. Any man may be 
deceived in his calculations, He that 
is determined never to expofe himfelf 
toerror muft never expofe himfelf to 
action. 

*« Let us fuppofe, however, that 
the debtor is clearly in the wrong; 
that he drank a bottle of wine, or fo- 
laced himfelf with a public amufement 
at a time when his pecuniary affairs 
were unquettionably worfe than no- 
thing: let us fuppofe that thefe are 
vices that will admit of no explana- 
tion. Yet how great and eminent vir- 
tues may exift in this man’s bofom! 
He may be the moft generous and phi- 
lanthropical of mortals. He may be 
the greateft benefactor the human {pe- 
cies ever knew. Every man probably 
is inconfiftert. Every man probably, 
be he in whatever degree virtuous, 
has fome point to which unaccountably 
he has not applied thofe princi si 
which he is ordinarily governed. e 
ought to be rigid in laying down max- 
ims of conduct, when the degree in 
which thofe maxims fhall be realifed 


‘depends upon their exiftence; but,.in 


judging the paft conduct, particularly 
of others, he that is not liberal and 
indulgent is not juft. 

«¢ There are other qualities of the 
fame general defcription, which are in 
like manner fatal, in vulgar apprehen- 
fion, to the character in which they 
exift. Such are a neglect of the efta- 
blifhed modes of religion, fwearing, 
loofe converfation, gaming, exceflive 
drinking, and fornication. 

“ The queftion refpe€ting thefe 
heads of conduct may be divided into 
two; firft, what degree of difrepute 
juftly attaches itfelf to every fingle in- 
ftance of this kind; and fecondly, how 
much ought to be imputed, in cafes 
where the inftance has enlarged itfelf 
into a habir. 

“No fair and unprejudiced man 
will condemn a character, and leatt of 
all a charaéter in which high promife 
difclofes itfelf, for any fingle inftance 
of this kind. 

‘© Where the habit exifts, there is 
certainly much matter for regret; 
with this referve, with refpect to the 
firft head of enumeration, in the mind 
of every man who duly confiders the 
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extreme uncertainty and innumerable 
errors to which we are liable, that if 
religion may be true, it certainly may 
alfo be falfe. 

«© Exceflive drinking ufually leads 
men into debauched company and un. 
profitable converfation : it inevitably 
impairs, in a greater or lefe degree, 
the intellectual faculties, and probably 
always fhortens the life of the perfon 
addicted to it, a circumitance particu- 
larly to be regretted when that lite is 
eminently a ufeful one. 

“« Gaming, befide the execrable 
company to which it inures a man, of 
perfons who can fcarcely be faid to re- 
deem their guilt in this refpect by one 
virtue, accuftoms him to the worft ha- 
bits of mind, induces him to feek, and 
to rejoice in, the misfortunes of others. 
in games where chance moft prefides, 
it commits fortune, a thing for the 
right adminiftration of which we are 
no doubt accountable, to the hazard of 
adie. Whichever party lofes a con- 
fiderable fum, his mind is unhinged, 
his reputation is tarnifhed, and his 
ufefulnefs fuffers confiderable injury. 
In games in which {kill is concerned, 
which is more or lefs the cafe with al- 
moft all games, the gametter for the 
moft part propofes to take advantage 
of his fuperior knowledge, and to over- 
reach his antagonitt. 

*¢ Promifcuous venery feems to ar- 
gue a depraved appetite: it encou- 
rages, by becoming the cuftomer to, a 
trade, all of whofe meinbers perhaps 
are finally referved for want, difeate, 
and mifery, not to mention the low 
and odious depravity to which they are 
almoft inevitably fubject. 

‘* Cuftomary fwearing feems to be 
the mark of a paffionate man, and 
certainly proyes the abfence of deli- 
cacy of tafte. 

** Loofe coniverfation, in thofe per- 
fons with whom it becomes a habit, is 
ordinarily very difguftful. It is tin- 
gular enough that the fallies of per- 
fons who indulge themfelves in this 
way are Commonly more remarkable 
for ordure and a repuliive grotfnefs, 
than for voluptuouinefs. ‘The cen- 
fure, however, againtt loofe conver- 
gation has probably been carried too 
far. There feems to be no reafon 
why knowledge fhould not as unve- 
fervedly be communicated. on the to- 
ye here alluded to, as on any other 
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affair of human:life. With refpect tq 
perfons who, like Sterne, may have 
chofen this fubject as the theme of a 
wit, pleafant, elegant, and fportive, 
itis not eafy to decide the exaét de. 
gree of reprimand that is to be award. 
ed againft them. 

‘¢ Such appears to be the fum of 
what is to be alledged againft thefe ha. 
bits. 

‘* Nothing can be lefs reafonably a 
fubject of controverfy than that, if the 
injury and unhappinefs, of which a 
man is the author, outweigh the con- 
trary effects, he is to he re asa 
bad member of iociety. No fplendor 
of talents, no grandeur and genero- 
fity of fentiment, can redeem this one 
plain propofition, in any cafe where it 
can be fairly afferted, en who have 
practically proved themfelves the 
greateft peits and enemies of their {pe. 
cies, have frequently been diftinguith- 
ed by eminent talents and uncommon 
generofity.* 

* But, if this propofition is to be 
rigidly applied to the condemnation of 
men, for whom, even while he con- 
deinns them, a well-formed mind will 
not fail to experience fympathy, it 
ought, on the other hand, to be as 
rigidly applied to the benefit of men 
whom the world is accuftomed to 
cenfure. 

** Nothing can be lefs defenfible 
than that we fhould overwhelm with 
our cenfure men in whom ufefulnefs 
will perhaps be found greatly to pre- 
ponderate, and whofe minds overflow 
with the moft difinterefted kindnefs 
and philanthropy.” P. 264. 
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THE following extract from the 
pro{pectus (given by way ot 

preface) will fufficiently declare the 

uature and plan of this work. 





PROSPECTUS. 
“ SO many learned theological 


* Political Juftice, Book II. Chap. IV, oftavo edition. 
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commentators have already de- 
« monftrated the utility of an ac- 
« quaintance with the Arabick \an- 
# guage, to thofe who make a jut 
« interpretation of the Hebrew fcrip- 
“ tures the object of their ftudies, 
“ that it feems unnecefiary to dwell 
on it in this place. We hope, in 
“ the Courfe of our publication, to 
« jjluftrate and explain, through 
« the medium of the Arabick, many 
« obfcure, and doubtful paflages of 
“+ Jewith hiftory and biblical. philo- 
“ logy. ; 
«Among the ftudious Per/fans, fo 
“ generally has been diffufed a tatte 
“ for literature, fciences, and the 
“ fine arts, that, in their widely- 
‘+ extended language, the writings 
on every fubjeét are almoft innu- 
 merable. The works of their 
“ poets, univerfally allowed to be 
‘* pre-eminent among the nations of 
“ the eaft, are equally the objects 
“ of admiration at Conftantinople 
“ and at Iipahan, and perufed with 
“ delight throughout the various re- 
* gions of Hindooftan; where, in- 
“‘ deed, among the nobles, hiftori- 
“ ans, and men of bufinefs, the 
* foft and courtly Perfian has nearly 
* fuperfeded the native dialects. 
“ Of Chaldaick, intermixed with 
the Pahlavi, or ancient language of 
Perfia, the ages which have 
elapfed fince the monarchs of that 
country, from their Babyloman 
palace, gave laws to the Afiatick 
world, have not totally effaced 
every veltige; nor are we with- 
out hopes of being able to prove 
the affinity of thote tongues, and 
** the utility of a Bidilelge ot one, 
in illuftrating the valuable, but 
feanty remains of the other. 
“ That thofe engaged in the ftudy 
of Grecian antiquities and litera- 
ture may derive confiderable aid 
from an acquaintance with the 
hiftory and language of Perfia, 
we fhall endeavour to demon- 
ftrate in the fucceffive numbers of 
the Oriental Colledions.—A ftron g 
refemblance, both in fentiments 
and expreflion, has been found in 


5 


“ 


the writings of the Grecks and 
Perfians ; and the identity of 
many hundred words in the lan- 
guages of both, agreeing in fente’ 
and found, proves that ancient 
intermixture of the two nations 
to which Seneca alludes, and 
which feems the natural confe- 
quence of the Macedonian con- 
queft. On the fubjeé of this 
memorable conqueft the partial 
hiftorians of Greece and Rome 
have hitherto been our only au- 
thorities; it were but juit, as 
well as natural, to feek further 
information in the Perfian records 
and traditions: fome credit is cers 
tainly due to the writers of a con- 
quered country, on a fubjec fo 
important as the fubjugation of 
their forefathers, and the hiftory 
of thofe who invaded their native 
land. 

“ Go little of the original Scythian 
remains in the modern 7; urkifb, 
that thofe are more than half 
matters of the latter who are ac- 
quainted with the Arabick and 
Perfian tongues. The trouble 
of rendering themfelves com- 
pletely fo will be amply repaid by 
the various and amufing works 
offered to their perufal by the 
Turkifh writers, and particularly 
by their poets, who have judici- 
oufly formed their compofitions 


on the Perfian model.—Of fome 


valuable manufcripts, brought 
not long ago from the Levant, we 
fhall occafionally prefent our rea- 
ders with trantlations and inte- 
refting extracts: 
“ Of Chinefe, Sanfcrit, and the 
various dialeéts of Hindoofan, 
we fhall endeavour to procure 
authentic fpecimens, accurate 
verfions, and , fatisfactory illuf- 
trations. From the abilities and 
indefatigable pérfeverance of fome 
members of the Atiatick fociety, 
who have devoted their time to 
the ftudy of that wonderful lan- 
guage, the San/crit, difcaveries of 
the moft interefting nature mav 
be expected. But here we i 
3 a- 
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*< Jament that a premature death for- 
** bade him to explore the fecret 
treafures of San/crit literature, 
** who had prepared a key to them; 
and we muft content ourfelves 
** with hoping, that the mantle of 
infpiration, fo long worne by Sir 
*¢ William Jones, may pafs like that 
“ of Elijah into the hands of ano- 
“ ther mis pore ; 

“ Overftepping the geographical 
‘ boundaries of 4fa, we fhall oc- 
“ cafionally follow into Egypt that 
** branch of the Arabick language, 
“ which has widely diffufed itfelf 
** there, and, indeed, pervaded the 
** coaft of Africa from caft to wet ; 
“ retracing, however, the current 
* to its Arabian fources and, we 
* fhall not confider the fubje& of 
* the Coptick tongue, and the invef- 
** tigation of the -antiquities of 
“Egypt, as foreign to our pur- 
** pote; the local fituation of that 
** country, in relation to our own, 
** being literally oriental, its hifto- 
** rical importance univerfally ac- 
* knowledged, and its ancient in- 
** fluence on the laws, religion, 
** arts, and iciences, of the eaftern 
** world. 

*¢ On the antiquities of Afia we 
** have reafon to expect many ori- 
** ginal and curious communica- 
tions:—among the grand defide- 
rata on thofe points, perhaps the 
moft confiderable is, an explana-. 
tion of the myfterious infcriptions 
“ at Perfepolis; for, that thofe ce- 
lebrated ruins, which, during lat- 
“* ter ages, have been called Cheh 
I’minar, or the Forty Pillars, are 
the remains of the ancient capi- 
** tal of Perfia, feems to be the re- 
ceived opinion of modern times, 
though feveral ingenious men 
have offered various and extra- 
“* ordinary conjectures on the fub- 


“ jet; a fubje&, indeed, fo inte- . 


“¢ refting to the genuine oriental an- 
** tiquary, that, if he could fuc- 
** cefsfully exert the powers of con- 
** juration, and elicit from his dark 
** recefs the genius of former days, 
“ a folution of the Perfepolitan my- 


“ fteries would probably be the ob. 
* jet of his 


oc 
6“ 
‘“ 
“ 





rft petition to the 
hoary oracle. The conjectures 
of many learned orientalifts on 
this fubjeét fhall find an honour. 
able place in our publication ; 
and we folicit from our antiqua- 
rian correfpondents the communi- 
cation of their opinions ; for, 
though a key to thofé characters, 
hitherto unexplained, may acci- 


-dentally be found, yet the zea- 


lous antiquary will not content 
himfelf with the chance of find- 
ing,——he will feek it in the 
fields of ftudy ‘and the paths of 
learning. 
*¢ Although we fhall gladly admit 
differtations on Hebrwo-bidlical 
literature and antiquities, yet it 
is not to be underitood that we 
fhall adapt our mifcellany to con- 
mee: correfpondence, or dif- 
cuflions of theological myfteries, 
Philolegical and etymological eflays 
will be thankfully received. On 
the fubject of languages, we fhall 
not, however, forget that they 
are merely the vehicles of learn- 
ing and inftruments of fcience. 
Ufeful knowledge and_hiftoric 
truth fhould be the chief objeés 
of the linguift; and only as con- 
ducive to the attainment of thefe 
eg points fhould time and 
udy be devoted to the obfcure 
and doubtful derivation of words, 
the collation of paflages intrinfi- 
cally unimportant, or the learn- 
ing of ftrange charaéters and new 
fyitems of grammatical conftruc- 
tion. 
“ To the zoologift and dotanif’ we 
fhall endeavour to recommend 
our Collections, by enriching 
them with plates, occafionally 
coloured from accurate and origi- 
nal drawings, of whatever are 
moft rare and curious in the eaft- 
ern department of the animal and 
vegetable world. ,We fhall di- 
verfify our pages with maps, 
which may illuftrate the ancient 
and modern geography of Afa 
and the bordering regions; and 
with 
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« with views, which may give juft 
« ideas of the faces of thofe cofin- 
« tries we defcribe. An ample and 
« valuable ftock of manufcripts, 
“« procured at confiderable trouble 
“ and expenfe, will furnifh us with 
“ copious extracts from the works 
“ of eaftern poets fpecimens of 
“ Perfian and Indian painting, we 
“are enabled, by the communica- 
“ tions of fome foreign corre{pon- 
* dents, to promife to our fubfcri- 
“ bers; as well as original eflays 
“on the feience and practice of 
“ Afiatic mufic, with tunes accu- 
“ rately fet, and engravings of va- 
“¢ rious inftruments, 
“ The utility of a work which 
may facilitate the acquirement (on 
moderate terms) of oriental 
knowledge, and promote the 
diffufion of general learning, will 
be obvious, when we . confider 
that, notwithftanding the inftitu- 
tion of the Calcutta prefs, and 
the meritorious exertions of thofe 
who have employed it, the works 
of Sadee, the Laili-Majnun of 
Hatifi, &c. are as rare, aid con- 
fequently as dear, in this coun- 
try, as jf they ftill continued to 
delightand inftruét the readers of 
them in manufcript only. 
“ The defign of the work now 
propofed to the public would ne- 
ver, probably, have been con- 
ceived, or, if conceived, fhould 
moft certainly be abandoned, if 
it were poflible that, by the pro- 
fecution of it, we fhould incroach 
on the plan of any fimilar com- 
pilation, and thereby anticipate 
the due reward of others’ la- 
bours. Our materials are new ; 
the fources from which we draw 
them original; and we fhall be 
the firft in this country to under- 
take a periodical publication of 
extracts in their proper charac- 
ters, from eaftern writers.” 
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Explanation of the mifcellaneous 
plate. 
Queries and notices. 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 
_ Lhe fighting bulbul, or bird of a 
thoufand fongs. 
Specimen of the Hebrew running 
hand, 
Cufick infeription. 
Specimens of Hindu mujfic. 
Hindu mufical charaélers. _ 
Infiruments. viz. the SCRINDA, 
er BENGAL VIOLIN, with its BOW 
in full and profile. 
The BAASEREE, or pipe of CRISH- 
NaH, and the ToomEREE. 
? err: plate of antique me- 
als, 





EXTRACTS. 


ANECDOTES OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

*¢ ON the fubjeft of thofe ancient 
and extraordinary melodies which the 
Hindus call raugs and rauginecs, the 
popular traditions are as numerous and 
romantic as the powers afcribed to 
them are miraculous. Of the fix 
rangs, the five tirlt owe their origin 
to the god Mabadeo, who produced 
them from his five heads.. Parbuttee, 
his wife, conitruéted the fixth; and 
the thirty ravginees were compofed by 
Brimba. Thus of celeftial invention, 
thefe melodies are of a peculiar ge- 
nus; and of the three ancient genera 
of the Greeks, refemble moft the en- 
harmonick; the more modern compofi- 
tions are of that fpecies termed diato- 
nick. A confiderable difficulty is 
found in fetting to mufic the raugs and 
rauginees, as our fyftem does not fup- 
ply notes or figns fufticiently expref- 
five of the almoft imperceptible ele- 
vations, and depreflions of the voice 
in thefe melodies; of which the time 
is broken and irregular, the modula- 
tions frequent and very wild. What- 
ever magic was in the touch when 
Orpheus {wept his lyre, or Timotheus 
filled his foftly-breathing flute, the 
effects faid to have been produced by 

two of the fix raugs are even more 
extraordinary than any of thofe af- 
cribed to the modes of the ancients. 
Mia Tonfine, a wonderful mufician in 
the time ot King Akéer, fung one of 
the night raugs at mid-day ; the powers 





of his mufic were fuch that. it in. 
{tantly became night, and the dark- 
nefs extended in a circle round the pa- 
lace as far aj the found of his voice 
could be heard. 

‘¢ There is a tradition, that whoever 
fhall attempt to fing the raug nae sg 
is to be de(troyed by fire. The Em- 
peror Akber ordered Naik Gopaul, a 
celebrated mufician, to fing that raug: 
he endeavoured to excule himfelf, but 
in vain; the emperor infifted on obe- 
dience: he, therefore, requefied per- 
miffion to go home and bid farewel to 
his family and friends. It was winter 
when he returned, after an abfence of 
fix months. Before he began to fing, 
he placed himfelf in the waters of the 
Sumna, till they reached his neck. 
As foon as he had performed a ftrain 
or two, the river gradually became 
hot; at length began to boil, and 
the agonies of the unhappy mufician 
were nearly infupportable. Sufpend- 
ing for a ‘moment the melody thus 
cruelly extorted, he fued for mercy 
from the monarch, but fued in vain. 
Akber withed to prove more ftrongly 
the powers of this raug: Naik Go- 
ere renewed the fatal fong; flames 

urft with violence from his body, 
which, though immerfed in the wa- 
ters of the ‘Yumna, was confumed to 
afhes! 

“« Thefe and other anecdotes of the 
fame nature are related by many of 
the Hindus, and implicitly believed by 
fome. The effeét produced by the 
Maig Mullaar raug was immediate 
rain: and it is told, that a finging 
girl once, by exerting the power of 
her voice in this raug, drew down 
from the clouds timely ‘and refrefl- 
ing fhowers on the parched rice 
crops of Bengal—and thereby averted 
the horrors of famine from the Para- 
dife of Regions. An European, in 
that country, inquiring after thole 
whofe mufical performance might pro- 
duce. fimilar effects, is gravely told, 
‘ that the art is now almoft loft; bur 
that there are ftill muficians poffeffed 
of thofe wonderful powers in the wett 
of India.’ But if one inquires in the 
weft, they fay, ¢ that if any fuch per- 
formers remain they are to be found 
only in Bengal.’ 

“* Of the prefent mufick, and the 
fenfation it excites, one can {peak with 
greater accuracy. Many ‘of the 
* Hindu melodies (to ufe the words 
of an excellent mufician) ‘ poffefs the 
* plain- 
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¢ plaintive fimplicity of the Scotch 
«and Irifh, and others a wild origi- 
‘ nality pleafing beyond defcription.’ 


ACCOUNT OF A BANIAN TREE, IN 
THE PROVINCE OF BAHAR. 


“ NEAR Manjee, a {mall town at 
the confluence of the Dewab (or Go- 
gra) and the Ganges, about twenty 
miles weft of the city of Patna, ‘there 
is a remarkably large tree, called a bur, 
or banian tree, which has the quality 
of extending its branches, ,in a hori- 
zontal direction,. to a confiderable 
diftance from its ftem; and of then 
dropping leaflefs fibres, or /cions, to 
the ground, which there catch hold of 
the earth, take root, embody, grow 
thick, and ferve either to fupport the 
protracted branches, or, by a farther 
vegetation, to compofe a fecond trunk. 
From thete branches, other arms again 
{pring out, fall down, enter the 
ground, grow up again, and contti- 
tute a third ftem, and fo on. From 
the oppofite pretty high bank of the 
Ganges, and at the diftance of near 
eight miles, we perceived this tree, of 
a pyramidical fhape, with an eafy- 
fpreading flope from its fummit to the 
extremity of its lower branches; and 
miftookit, at firft, for a fmall hill. We 
had no quadrant to take its height, but 
the middle, or principal flem, 1s confi- 
erably tugher, I think, than the high- 
eft elm or other tree I ever faw in 
England. ‘Yhe following comprifé 
fome other of its dimentions, which 
were taken with a cord of a given 


length: 
Yds. Feet 

Diameter of the branches, 
from north to fouth 

Diameter of ditto, from 
north to fouth * 

Circumference of the fha- 
dow of the extreme 
branches, taken at the 
meridian - 

‘Circumference of the fe- 
veral bodies, or ftems, 
taken by carrying the 
cord round the outer- 
moft trunks - 

The feyeral trunks may 
amount to $0 or 60, 


121 or 363 


125 OF 375 


372 01116 


307 Or 921 


“ N.B. The dropping fibres thoot down 
from the knots, or joints, of the 
boughs. 

«« This tree, as well as the peepel, 
and many other large trees in India, 
is a creeper. It is often feen to {prin 
round other trees, particularly roun 
every fpecies of the palm. The date, 
or palmyra, growing through the cen- 
tre of a banian tree, looks extremely 
grand; and yet none of the European 
land{cape painters who have deli- 
neated views of this country, have 
introduced this charatteriftic obje& 
into their pieces. I frequently ob- 
ferved it alfo fhooting from old walls, 
and running along them. In the in- 
fide of a large brick well, it lined 
the whole circumference of the inter- 
nal {pace of it, and thus actually be- 
came a tree turned infide out. 

‘¢ Under the tree fata fakir, a de- 
votce. He had been there twenty-five 
years; ‘but he did not continue under 
the tree throughout the year, his vow 
obliging him to lie, during the four 
caldeft months, up to his neck in the 
Ganges, and to fit, during the four 
botte# months, clofe toa large fire.” 





XLVII. The Hiffory of Scotland, 
from the Acceffion of the Houfe 
of Stuart to that of Mary. By 
Joun Pinkerton. 2 vols. gto. 
2!,2s. pp.1027. Dilly. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PREFACE; 


“HE plan of this work being 

“in fome refpects new, it 
‘© may not be unneceflary to indi- 
** cate the caufes of the arrangement. 
“The charaéters of the monarchs 
*‘are delineated at the commences 
“ ment, not at the clote, of their 
“ reigns; becaufe in the moft emi- 
“ nent hiftorical productions, when 
*¢ other perfonages afcend the fcene, 
** they are thus introduced, and re- 
«¢ commended to the reader’s atten- 
“tion, as he becomes more inte- 
“ refted in the events by a previous 
“+ acquaintance with the actors.— 


* One of thefe meafurements, we prefume, mutt have been taken from eaft to 


wef, Monta. Erir. 
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“¢ Another novelty is the retro- 
‘*fpeét, interpofed at appropriated 
** epochs, of the ftate of the coun- 
“try in civilization, government, 
* Jaws, tactics, agriculture, com- 
“merce, literature, and the arts, 
‘s¢ during a preceding period. The 
*‘ claffical page of hiftory, from the 
‘“age of Herodotus to the lateft 
“voice of expiring Rome, is illu- 
$6 minated with fuch,refearches, tho’ 
*¢ commonly prefented in the form 
* of digreflions; but they are cer- 
* tainly deferving of a feparate and 
%¢ peculiar nich in the temple of me- 
“ mory.— 

*¢ Not to mention the innume- 
** rable new materials ufed in the va- 
“rious reigns, that of James V. 
“in particular is almoft wholly 
“ Compofed from the original let- 
*‘ ters of the chief actors; and is, 
“ perhaps, the firft attempt of the 
* kind in any language, a few refe- 
* rences to fuch documents having 
¢ hitherto fatisfied the ambition of 
*¢ truth and accuracy, On a com- 
** parifon with preceding accounts, 
“the reader will judge how much 
“the modern hiftory of all ftates 
“might be verified and improved, 
**by fuch a plan; and how many 
* orofs errors remain in the moft 
* celebrated pages of -hiftory. The 
** tafk is, indeed, laborious, but 
** what is temporary labour, when 
compared with eternal truth?” 
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fithery—Scottifh court—Perkin War. 
beck—war with Henry VII.—truce 
—affair at Northam — univerfity of 
Aberdeen—order of St. Andrew— 
magnificence of James. 

Book XI. Being the fecond and 
laft Part of the Reign of Fames IV. 
Marriage treaty with Kngiand—ar- 
rival of Margaret—parliament—re. 
gulation of the highlands and ifles— 
ether ttatutes—-Aubigny in Scotland 
—epiftles of James—affairs of Eu. 
rope— king’s tuperttition — conneec- 
tion with Edonnel—embaflies—affair 
with the Dutch —Bartons — Arran 
imprifoned in England—negotiations 
—printing—tranfactions with Henry 
VIII.—aftairs of Europe—the great 
Michael—defeat of Andrew Barton 
—enmity with England — embafly 
from France — confederacy againit 
that kingdom—birth of a prince— 
French league renewed and enlarged 
—Scortifh navy—negotiations—em- 
bafly of Wett—infamy of Forman, 
bifhop of Moray — French arts— 
war with England — Scotifh fleet 
fails — plunders Carrickfergus—let- 
ters of James and Henry—)James in- 
vades Kngland—battle of Flodden, 
and death of the king. 

Book XII. Being the firft Part of 
the Minority of Fames VP. Conte- 
quences of the battle of Flodden— 
Englifh influence—character of Mar- 
garet — Englifh incurfions—Arran’s 
return— Scottifh navy — public dif 
order — Albany invited — Margaret 
weds Angus — difpofal of benefices 
— commotions —W illiamfon’s plot 
—peace with England—Albany ar- 
rives — his character — ftate of the 
arittocracy—delpotifm of Albany— 
Margaret’s. {pirited conduct — the 
king affigned to the care of three 
peers—Angus and Home—queen’s 
efcapethe regent appeates the fouth 
—Home feized—efcapes with Arran 
—Margaret in England—death of 
prince Alexander—tranfactions with 
England — Angus and Home return 
—negotiations—execution of Home 
—Albany fails to France—Margaret 

returns 
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returns—treaty of Rouen—affaffin- 
ation of De la Baftie —affairs of 
Denmark — factions of Angus and 
Arran —queen wifhes a divorce — 
kirmifh at Edinburgh — Margaret 
forms a coalition with Albany, who 
returns. 

Book XIII. Being the fecond and 
laff Part of the Minority of FamesV. 
More moderate conduct of Albany— 
Dunkeld’s memorial — Henry’s en- 
mity to his fitter — war with Eng- 
land—negotiations—Albany invades 
England—truce of Salom—Albany’s 
fecond retreat to France — Englifh 
incurfions—defign to give James the 
active fceptre — Jedburgh burnt — 
Albany’s third arrival — he invetts 
Wark —his fhameful flight — his 
final retreat to France — Margaret 
and Arran in power—accomplifh- 
ments of the young king — truce 
with ‘England—duplicity of Marga- 
ret and Arran—Englifh ambafladors 
firft refident in Scotland—Angus re- 
turns—con{piracy—regency adjufted 
— Beton’s intrigues — peace with 
England—Angus uiurps the fupreme 
power—divorced from the queen— 
attempt of Buccleugh—of Lennox— 
the Douglafes abufe their power— 
Sir James Hamilton—commotions— 
Beton’s intrigues—Patrick Hamilton 
burnt—James efcapes from Angus. 

Book XIV. Being the firft Part 
of the aédtual Reign of James V. 
Charatter of James V.—forfeiture of 
Angus—negotiations—fiege of: Tan- 
tallon—peace with England—Arm- 
itrongs—borderers punifhed—death 
of Arran—commercial treaty with 
Flanders—college of juftice—hotti- 
lities with England—truce—northern 
progrefs of James—proteftants burnt 
— reformation in England —.How- 
ard’s embaffy—parliament—embatly 
trom the Emperor. 

Book XV. Being the laff Part of 
the Reign of Fames ¥. Embafly from 
thePope— Forbes accufed—voyage of 
James to France—intrigues of Angus 
—marriage of James—he arrives— 
his defigns—death of Magdalen of 


France — execution of Forbes —of 
1 


Lady Glamis—military preparations 
— proteftants perfecuted — James 
weds Mary of Guife—Englith affairs 
—Cardinal Beton—proteftants burnt 
— negotiation — Sadler’s embafly — 
progrefs of the reformation—voyage 
of James to the Orkneys and He- 
brides — execution of Sir James 
Hamilton—aét of annexation—par- 
liament—death of the infant princes 
—of Margaret of England—encou- 
ragement of manufactures—Beton’s 
embafly—Sadler again in Scotland 
—Englith atfairs—Scottith clergy in- 
ftigates a war—hoftilities—rout of 
Solway—death of James V. 

Book XVI. A Retro/pet of the 
State of Scotland during the Reigns of 
James IV, and Ve Sec. 1, State of 
the people, and of civilization—2, 
Government, liws, tactics—3, Agri- 
culture, ufeful arts—4, Commerce, 
money, navigation — 5, Ecclefiaftic 
hiftory, literature, language—6, Or- 
namental arts, manners, drefs. 


APPENDIX. 

No. I. The Matter of Huntley to 
Henry VII. Perhaps 1491. 

No. II. John Ramfay, of Balmain, 
ftyling himfelf Lord. Bothwell, to 
Henry VII. 8 Sept. 1496. 

No. Il]. The fame to: the fame, 
Sept. 1496. 

No. IV. James IV. to the ‘King 
of Denmark, 1506. 

No. V. Rude draft of a letter, 
Dr. Weft, the Englith ambaffador in 
Scotland, to Henry VII. April, 
1508. 

_ No. Vi. James 1V. to Henry VIL. 
18th July, apparently 1510. 

No. VII. The fame to the fame, 
goth July, probably 1511. 

No. VIII. Margaret Queen of 
Scotland to her_brother Henry VIII. 
1ith April, 1513. 

No. IX. James IV. to Henry 
VIII. 24th May, 1513. 

No. X. Gazette of the battle of 
Flodden, Sept. 1513. 

No. XI. Thomas Lord Dacre to 
the council of England, 17th May, 
1514. 
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No. XII. Gawin Douglas to 
Adam Williamfon, 21 January, 


1615. 
oa XIII. Alexander Lord Home 

to Dacre, 24th Augutt, 1915. 

No. XIV. Margaret to Dacre, 
2oth Sept. 1517- 

No. XV. The fame to the fame, 
rith March, 1 622. 

No. XVI. kLhgagements by the 
‘Lords to the Queen, 3oth July, 


1524. 

No. XVII. Dr. Magnus to Cardi- 
nal Wolfey, 13th Sept. i 

No, XVIII. Sir Chriftopher Da- 
cre to Lord Dacre, 2d Dec. 1526. 

No. XIX. William Lord Dacre to 
Cardinal Wolfey, 18th July, 1528. 

No. XX. Declaration of Friar An- 
drewsCairas, probably in Sept.1 528. 

No. XXI. Northumberland. to 
Wolfey, oth O&. 1528. 

No. XXII. Angus to Northum- 
berland, Nov. 1528. 

No. XXIII. James V. to Dr. 
Magnus, sth Dec. 1528. 

No. XXIV. The libellous inter- 
cepted letters of John Penman to Sir 
George Douglas, Oct. 1536. 

No. XXV. Sir William Eure to 
the Lord Privy Seal of England, 26th 
January, r54o. 

No. XXVI. Norfolk to the Lord 
Privy Seal of England, 2gth March, 
1540, OF 1S4t. 

No. XXVII. Brief view of the 
ftate of Scotland in the 16th cen- 
tury. 

No. XXVIII. Declaration of the 
Parliament concerning the death of 
James IIT, 8th O&. 1488. 

No. XXIX. Revocation of the 
forfeiture of Lennox and Lyle, Feb. 


1490. 


*.* The work is embcllifbed with 
an engraved portrait of the akthor, 
and at the end of the fecond volume 
is given a copious index. 


EXTRACTS. 
CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE 
- MURDER OF JAMES I. 
“* UPON his exile this Sir Robert 
Grame toke his (way) ynto the cuntreis 


+ meanes. \ 
‘ vexid in his fpretes with the tratur- 


of the wild Scottis, wher that he con- 
fpired and ymagynd how that he 
myght deftruye his kyng. And furth- 
with he renounfed his legeance, and 
by wordes, and by writyng, he de. 
fied hem, feying that he had deftruyd 
hym,' his wif, and his childerne, his 
haritages, and all his other godes b 
his cruell tyranny, Wherfor he faid 
he wold flee hym (with) his owne 
handes as his mortall enmye, yf ever 
he myght fe tyme, and fynd wais and 
Therto the kyng, hugely 


ous and malicious ‘rebellion of the 
faid Sir Robert Grame, did mak an 
opwn proclamacion by all the reyme 
of Scotteland, that whofo myght flee 
or tak hyme, and bryng hym to the 
kynges prefence, fhuld have iii thou. 
fand demyes of gold, every pece worth 
half an Englith noble. 

‘« Nochr long after this the kyng 
lete fo ordeyne his parliament yn due 
forme at Edenbourghe, fomunde yn 
the yere of oure Lord a thoufand, 
foure, hundreth, fix and thirtye, yn 
the feft of All Hallowen. To the 
which parliament the faid Sir Robert 
Grame flired. a full cruell vengeance 
ayene the kyng, fent privie: meflages 
and letturs to certayne men and fer- 
vantes of the Duke of Albayne, 
whome the kyng a litill afore hade 
done tigorufly to deth, lich as hit is 
entitild here afore, opynly, thet if 
thay confent and faver hym, he wold 
uttirly take upon hym for to flee the 
kyng, left thurgh his tirannye and 
covetife he wold deftruy this redme of 
Scotteland: and the corone of the 
land fhall be yovon to Sir Robert 
Stuard, which is the kyng’s cofyn, and 
next of the right.of the corone, bot yf 
the kyng had a fune. the fame Ro- 
bert’s fadir thenne- liggyng in hoftage 
to the kyng of England, for the faid 
James kyng of Scottes, yn the toure 
of London, till that his fynaunce were 
fully content and paid, And the faid 
Sir Robert’s grantetire, Erle of Athe- 
elles, of that treifon and counfell as 
hit was faid; and by hymfelfe fecretly 
defirid and covetid to have the corone. 
For which caufes the fame Sir Robert 
Grame was half the better confentid 
to beying thaire purpos to. effecte. 
For this Sir Robert Stuard did ever 
abide yn the kynge’s prefence, full 
famulier aboute hyme at all houres 
and moft privey above all other; an 
was a full gentill {quyer, ftefsh, wey, 

an 
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and right amyable. Whome 'the kyng 
cutlery loved as his owne fones; an 
for the tendure love that he had to 
hyme, be made (hym) conftable of all 
his hoft,and .... at the fege of Eden. 
bourgh. 

“ After this the kyng fodanly 
avifid made a folempne fet of the 
Criftynmes at Perth, which is clepid 
Sant Johns towne, which is from 
Edenbourgh on that other fide of the 
Scottefh fee, the which is vulgarly 
clepid the Water of Lethe. Yn the 
myddis of the way thare arofe a 
woman of Yreland, that clepid her- 
felfe asa futhfayer. The which anone 
as fhe faw the kyng, fhe cried with 
lowde voile, fayng thus, “* My Jord 
kyng, and ye paie this water, ye fhall 
never turne ayane on lyve.” The 
kyng heryng this, was aftonyed of her 
wordis; tor bot a litill to fore he had 
red yn a peapopne, that yn the felfe 
fame yere the kyng of Scottes fhuld be 
flayne. And therwithall the kyng as 
he rode clepid to him oone of his 
knyghtis, and gave him yn comaund- 
ment to torne ayane to fpeke with 
that woman, and afk of here what theo 
wold, and what thyng fheo ment 
with her lowd cryyng? And _ theo 
began, and told hym as ye hafe heard 
of the kynge of Scottés, yf he palfed 
that water. As now the kynge atkid 
her how fheo knew that? And theo 
faid that Huthart told her fo. ‘ Sire,’ 
quod he, ‘ men may calant y tak non 
* hede of yond woman’s wordes, for 
* theo nys bot a drunkine fule, and 
* wot not what fheo faith.’ And fo 
with his folk paffid the water, clepid 
the Scottithe fee, towards Saynt 
Johnnes towne, bott jiii myles from 
the cautreth of the wild Scottes; where, 
yn a clofe of Blackfriars withowt the 
faid towne, the kyng held a gret fet. 

“ Where wpon a day, as the kyag 
plaid at the cheifes with oone of his 

nyghtis, whome yn playing wile he 
or kyng of love, for he was a 
lufti man, full arnorous, and much 
medcled hym with loves’ arte. And 
as hit came thé kynig to mynd of the 
propheci fpokyne Séfore, the kyng 
faid to this knyght, ‘ pir “kyng of 
* love,’ quod he, § hif is nat long 
s agons fith Lredd a propheci, fpokyne 
* of tofore, that I oe how that this 
* yere fhuld 


* land. And ye wot well, Sir Alex- 
* ander, there be no mo kyngs yo thid 
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a kyng be flayne yn this - 






* reame bot ye and I; and therefor 
* I cowuefell you that ye be well ware, 
* for I let you wit that I hall ordeyne 
* for my fure kepyng fufficiently, £ 
* trult to God, fo 1 am undir youre 
* kynghood and yn the fervice of 
‘ love,’ And thus the kyng yn his 
folas plaid with the knyght. 

*¢ Withyn fhort tyme after this, the 
kyng beyng in his chambur talkyng 
and playng with the lordes, knyghtis, 
and {quyers, that were aboute hyme, 
{pak of many dyvers maters. Amonges 
was there a (quyer that was right ac- 
ceptable to the kyng, that fpeke, and 
‘faid, ‘ For fothe my lord,’ quod he, 
« me dremed varelye to nyght that Sir 
* Robert Grame fbuld hafe flayne 
* you.’ And that heryng the Erle of 
Orkeney, thoo warnyd the fquyer that 
he fhuld hald his peace, and tell nane 
fuch tales yn the kynges prefence, 
And therwith the kyng herying this 
{quyer’s dreme, remembred hymfelte 
how that fame nyght how (heo) had 
a fweyvyn flepyng; and femyd to hym 
varaly that a cruell ferpent, and an 
horribill tode, affgiled him furioufly 
yn his kynges-chambur; and how he 
was fore afright and aferd of hym, 
and that he had nothyng wherwith he 
myght focoure and defend hymfelfe, 
but oonly a med of tanges that 
ftudyn yn the chymneth. 

‘“ And many other tokyns, and 
tailes, licke to this, the which now 
may well ‘be denyd by vary demon- 
ftracions, and alfo pronofticacions to 
the kyng, of his deth and murdur, 
had he or the tyme of his deth fell. 
‘Alfo. oone of kynges traitours, 
clepid Chriftofere Chawmebur, that 
was a fquyer of the dukes hous of . 
Albayne, iii tymes he drugh him to ~ 
the kinges prefence, for he wold haf 
piaynely opynd, and told hym of all 
the purpds ofall the traitours that were 
aboute to murdure hyme, bycaufe that 
the kyng without any caufe hatid hym 
right tully. And thus, as hit is faid by 
the old wife fadirs, many years or wg 
were bofne, what thyng: that deftyned 
to aperfon, be hit late be hit fone, at 
the laft ever hit cumyth. 

* Thus, after this, cane fatt yi * 

roch the nyght, yn the which the 
aid James Stward, kyng of Scottes 
fhuld falfely hym nawittyng, fuffure 
his horribill deth by murdure; this 
whith is pite that any gentill or gode 
man to thyak upon. So both afore 
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foper, and long aftire ynto quarter of 
the nyght, in the which the Erle of 
Athetelles, and Robert Stward, were 
aboute the kyng; where thay wer 
occupied att the playng of the cheffe« 
att the tables, yn redyng of romans, 
yn fyngyng and pypyng, yn harpyng; 
and in other honett folaces, of grete 
pleafance and difport. Therwith came 
the faid woman of Yreland, that 
clepid herfelf a dyvenourefe, and ent- 
ar the kynges courte, till that the 
came fireght to the kynges chambur 
dore, where fheo ftood, and abode, 
bycaufe that hit was fhiste. And faft 
feo knokyd till at the laft the ufher 
opynd the dure; marvelyng of that 
woman’s beyng there that tyme of the 
nyght, and afkyng here what fheo 
wold? * Let me yn, Sir,’ quod fheo, 


¢ for I haf fumwhat to fay, and to» 


* tell unto the kyng; for I am the 
* fame woman that noght long agone 
* defirid to haf {pokyn with hym, at 
‘the Lith, when he fhuld paffe the 
* Scottifh fee.’ The ufher went yn, 
and told hym of thiswoman. ‘¢ Yea,’ 
quod the kyng, « let her cume to- 
© morrow ;’ bycaufe that he was oc- 
cupied with fuche difportes at that 
tyme, hym lit not to entend her as 
thenne. The ufler came ayane to 
the chamber dore, to the faid woman; 
and there he told hir that the kyng 
was befye in playng; and bid her 
cum foo ayane upon the morow. 
‘ Well,’ faid the woman, ¢ hit fhall 
‘repent yow all, that'ye wil not 
* let me fpeke nowe with the kyng.’ 
Therat the ufher lughe, and held her 
bot a fule, chargyng her to go her way. 
And therwithall fheo went thens. 
¢  Withyn an oure the kyng afkid 
the voidee, and drank, the travers yn 
the chambure edraw, and every man 
depairtid and went to rift. Than 
Robert Stward, that was right famy- 
lier with the kyng, and had all his 
commandementes yn the chamber, 
was the laft that departid; and he 
knewe well the falfe purveid treifon, 
and was confentid therto, and therfore 
_left the kynges chamburs doore opype ; 
and had bruffed and blundird’ the 
lokes of hem, yn fuch wife that no 
man myght fhute hem. And about 
mydnyght he laid certayne plaunches 
and hurdelles, over the diches of the 
diche that environd the gardyne of 
the chambure, upon which the faid 
traitours entred. That is to fay, the 
forfaid Sir Robert Grame, with other 
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of his covyne yato the nowmbre of 
three hundreth perfons; the kyng 
that fame tyme ther ftandyng in his 
nyght gowne, all unclothid fave his 
fhirt, his cape, his combe, hiscoverchif, 
his furrid pynfons ({ippers) upon the 
forme, and the foote fheet; fo ftond- 
yng afor the chymney playing with 
the qwene, and other ladis and gen- 
tilwomen with here; calt offe his 
nyght gowne, for to have gone to 
bedd. 

«¢ But he harkynd, and hard grete 
noife without, and grete clateryng of 
harnych, and men armyd, with grete 
fight of torches. Than he remem- 
bred hym, and ymagynd anone that it 
fhuld be (the) falfe tratours knyght, 
his deedy enemy, Sir Robert Grame. 
And fodenly the qwene, with all the 
other ladis and gentilwomen rane to 
the chawmber dure, and fonde hit 
opyne; and thay wold have fhitt hit ; 
bot the lokes wer fo blundrid, that 
thay nethir cowth ne myght fhut hit, 
The kyng prayd hem to kepe the fame 
dore as well as they mye! t, and he 
wold do all his myght to "* hym to 
withftond the falfe malice of his trai- 
tours and enmys; he fuppoifyng to 
have breftyn the farrements of the 
chaumbur wyndos, bot they wer fo 
fqware and ftrongli fowdid yn the 
ftonys with moltyne lede, that thay 
myght not be broftyne for hym, 
withowtyn more and ftrenger helpe. 
For which caufe he was ugly aftonyed, 
and in his mynd kouth thynk on none. 
other focoure, bot ftart to the chim- 
ney, and toke the tonges of yren that 
men rightid the fire with, yn tyme of 
neede ; and undir his fete he myghtily 
breft up a plaunch of the chambur 
flore, and therwithall cuverid him 
ayane, and enterd adowne lowe beneth 
wan th’ odure of the privay, that 
was all of hard ftone, and none wyn- 
dow ne ifshue therupon, fave a Iitill 
{quare hole, even at the fide of the 
bothum of the privay, that at the 
makyng therof old tyme was levi 
opyne to clenfe and fume the faid 
pore: By the which the kyng might 

ave well efcapid; bot he maid to let 
ftop hit well iii dayes afore hard with 
ftone, biranfe that whane he playd 
there at the pawme, the ballis that he 
yee withe oft ranne yn at that fowle 

ole, for ther was ordenyd withowt 
a faire playng place for the kyng. 

“ And fo ther for the kyng nethér 
refchows, ne remedie, bot ther fe 
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mult abidé, ellas the while! The 
traitours withowt laid at the chaum- 
bur dors, and at the privay dore alfo, 
with wawis, with levours, and with 
axes, that at the laft they brak up 
all, and entred (bycaufe the durs 
were not faft fhutte,) with fwerdes, 
axis, glavis, billes, and other terribill 
and ferefull wepons. -Amonges the 
grete prefe of the which traitours, 
ther was a faire lady fore hurt yn the 
bak; and other gentilwemen hurt and 
fore wondid. With the which the 
ladis, and all the wemen, mayd a 
forrowfull fkrye, and rane away for 
the hidus’ fere of tho boiltous and 
merciles men of armes. The trai- 
tours furioufly patfed forth ynto the 
chaumbures, and founde the qwene 
fo difmaid and abaffid of that horribill 
and ferfull guvernance, that fhe cowth 
nether fpeke, ne withdrawe here. 
And as fho {tode ther fo aftonyd, as a 
cryature that had loft here kyndy 
reafon, oone of the traitours wowndid 
here full vilanyfly, and wold have 
flayne here, ne had not bene oone of 
Sir Robert Grame’s fones, that thus 
{pek to hym and-faid, ‘ What woll ye 
* dow, for fhame of youre felfe! to 
* the qwene? Sheo is bot a womane. 
* Let us go and feck the kyng.” And 
then not wityng well what theo did, 
or fhuld do, for that ferfull and terri- 
bill affray, fledd yn hir kirtill, her 
manteil hangyng aboute “hir; the 
other ladyes in a corner of the chaum- 
bur, cryyng and wepyng, all diftraite 
made a pitous and lamentable nofe, 
with full hevylokyng and chere. 

“‘ And ther the traitours fought the 
kyng in all the chaumbur abowte, iu 
the withdrawyng chaumburs, in the 
litters, undir the preffes, the fourmes, 
the chares, and all other places, 
bot long they befily fought the kyng. 
Bot they couth nat fynd hym, for 
they nether knew ne remembred the 
privay. The kyng heryng of long 
tyme no noyfe ne ftiryng of the trai- 
tours, wende and demyd that thay 
had all begone, cryed to the wemen 
that they fhuld cume with fhettes, and 
drawe hym up out of that uncleyne 
place of the privay. The wemen at 
his callyng came faft to the pryvay 
dore, that was*nat fhutt, and fo tha 
opynd hit with labure. And as they 
were abowteward to helpe upe the 
kyng, @one of the tadis, clepid Eliza- 


beth Douglas, fell ynto the pryvay to 


the kyng. Therwith oone of the’ 
faid traitours, called Robert Chaum- 
bur, fuppoifid varaly fith thay couth 
nat fynd, yn none of all the fayd 
chaumburs, the kyng, that he of 
neffeflite had hyd hym yn the pryvay. 
And therefore he faid ro his telawe:, 
‘ Sirs,’ quod he,’ ¢ wherto ftond we 
* thus idill, and lefe owre tyme, as 
‘ for the caufe that we be cumne 
‘ forehid? Cumith on furth with 
‘ me, and I fhail redily tell you wher 
* the kyngis.’ For the fame Thomas 
Chaumbur had bene afore right fa- 
milier with the kyng yn all places ; 
and therfore knewe he well all the 
pryvay corners of thoo chaumburs. 
And fo he went forth ftreght to the 
fame pryvry where the kyng was, and 
perfavyd well an fawe how a plaunch 
of the flure was brokyn up, and lift hie 
up,and with a torch lokyd ynne, and 
faw the kyng ther, and a woman with 
hyme. Sayng to his felows, ¢ Sirs, 
‘ the fpows is founden, wherfore we 
* bene cumne, and all this nyght 
* hafcarold here. Therwithall oone 
of the faid tirantes and traitours, 
clepid Sir John Hall, defcendid downe 
to the kyng, with a grete knyf yn his 
hand; and the kyng dowtynag hym 
fore of his lif, kaught hym myghtily 
by the fhuldurs, and with full grete 
violence caft hym under his fete. 
For the kyng was, of his parfone and 
ftature, a mane right manly — 
And feyyng another of that Hallis 
brethyrne that the kyng had the 
betture of hym, went downe into the 
pryvay alfo, for to deftroy the kyng. 
And anone as he was ther defcendid, 
the kyng kaught him manly by the 
nek, and caft hym above that other; 
and fo he defowled him both undit 
hyme, that all o long moneth after 
men myght fee how flrongly the kyng. 
had hol yn hem by the throtes. An 
gretely the kyng ftrogild with hem, for 
to have berevyd thame thare knyvys; 
by the which labur his handis were 
all forkute. Bot and the kyng had 
bene yn any wife armyd, he myght 
well have efcapid thare malice, by 
the lengthe of his fightyng with thoo 
ii falfe traitours. For yt the kyng 
myght any while lenger have favyd . 
hyméfelf, his fervantes, and much ~ 
other peple of the towne, by fume 
fortune fhuld haf had fume knawelege 
therof, and foo haf cumne to his 
focoute helpe, Bot, ellas the while 
Kea he 
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hit wol not be! Fortune was to him 
adverfé, as yn preferwyng of his life 
any longer. 

«¢ Therwithall that odyus and falfe 
traitour,'Sir Robert Grame, feyng the 
kyng labord fo fore with thoo two 
falfe traitours, which he had catft 
undir his fete, and that he wer faynt, 
and wery, and that he was weponelefe, 
the more pite was, defcenden downe 
alfo ynto the pryvey to the kyng, 
with an horribill and mortall wepone 
yn his hand. And then the kyng 
cried hym mercy. ‘* Thow cruell 
« tirant,’ quod Grame to hymy ‘ thou 
* hadeft nevyr mercy of lordes borne 
* of thy blode, ne of non other gen- 
* tilman, that came yn thy dawnger. 
« Therfore no mercy fhalt thow have 
‘ here.’ ‘Thane,’ faid the kyng, ‘I 
* befech the that for the falvacion of 
« my foule, ye woll let me have a con- 
* feifore.’ Quod the faid Grame, 
* Thow fhalt never have other con+ 
* felfore bot this fame fwerd.’ And 
therwithall he fmote hym thorogh the 
body, and therwithall the goode kyng 
fell downe, and lamentable with a 

_ pitous voyce he cried hym oft mercy, 
and behight to gyf hym half hys 
kyngdam, and much other good, to 
fave his lif. And then the faid 
Grame, feyng his kyng and foveran 
lord ynfortuned with fo much yr 
angweth, and forowe, wold haf fo 
levyd, and done him no more harme. 
The other traitors abowe, perceyvyng 
that, fayd onto the fayd Sir Robert, 
*« We behote the’ faithfully, bot yf 
* thow fle not hym, or thow depart, thou 
‘ fhalt dye for hym on owre handys 
* fone dowtlefe.? And then the faid 
Sir Robert, with the other two that 
defcendid firft downe, fell upon. that 
noble prynce, and yn full horribill 
and cruell wife they murdrid hym. 
Ellas for forow, that fo ynmefurably 
cruelte and vengance fhuld be done 
to that worthy prynce, for hit was 
reported by true perfons that fawe 
hym dede, that he had fixtene dedely 
woundes yn his brefte, withowtyn 
many and other y dyverfe places of 
of his body. 

*¢ And hit is reherfid and remem- 
bred, yn the hiftorial) and trewe croni- 
cles of Scotteland, that in the felf 
fame place, by old tyme paffed, there 
hat bene iii kyngs of Scottes flayne.* 


Pinkérton’s Hiftory of Scotlands 


‘« All thefe thyngs the: faid Sir 
Robert Grame, with many other yn- 
convenyences, he reherfid there ayantt 
the kyng; the whiche reherfale wole 
be ynne Scotteland many a yere here 
after. For he was a mane of grete 
hart and manhode, and full difcrete, 
and a great legifter of lawe pofitive, 
and canone, and civlle bothe. Yit 
for all that, at the laft he was damp- 
ned there by the juges of the deth. 
This was the fentance or the jugef- 
ment there fhuld be brought a cart, in 
the mydward of whiche there fhuld 
be fette faft a tree uperight, longer 
then a mane; and with that fame 
knyf that he floughe the kyng withall, 
was his hand all upon heghe nalid faft 
to that tree, and fo was he had 
thorough oute the towne. That edoone 
the hangmane was commandid, with 
that fame knyfe to kut of that hand 
frome the arme, after that he was 
nalid nakynd, as he was firft borne of 
his modir, drawen thurghe the towne 
withowte coerture of any parte of his 
body, as nature brought hym forth 
from his modirs wombe, and yn the 
fame wife ledd thorgh all the ftretes 
of that towne; and the tourmentours 
on every fide hym, with hookid yn- 
ftruments of yryne, fuyre hot all red 
glowyne, thay pynchid and twynched 
ns theghis, his legges, his armes, his 
fides, his bake, his {huldurs, his neke, 
his wombe, and over all his body, that 
was full feke and pitous to loke upon, 
wher thay fuppoilid moft to arinoye 
hyme and greve, that hit was to any 
mans kynd to forofull and pitous fight, 
and to abhomynable to fe. With the 
ymportible payne of turment, he cried 
then pitoufly withe dedely voice, for 
the panys and pafions that he fo fuf- 
fird, fayng to them that thay did that 
durife to hym ayentt the lawe; ¢ this 
* that ye done to me is oonly by 
‘ rigoure of ymmefurable tyrannye. 
* All the warld may clepe you Scottes 
* tirantes, for manckynd may not withe 
* the lif fuffur ne yndure the paynefull 
* and tiranuous tourmentrye that ye 
put me unto. I doute me full fore 
that, and ye contynue thus youre 
tourmentes upon my wretched per- 
fon, that for the payne ye will con- 
{trayne me to renye my Creature. 
And yf I fo doo, I appel you afor 
God, the hie and chy? juge of all 
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t manekynde after there defertes at 
‘the unyverfal dome, that ye bene 
‘the varay caufe of the lofle of my 
* faule.’ ' , 

“ Thurghe the whiche fpeche fome 
of the lordes, fo abidyng upon the 
execucion of this faid Sir Robert 
Grame, moevid of pite let tak him 
downe. And as he was all nakyd 
Jappid yn a rough Scottifhe mantell, 
and caft hym ayane with a grete 
violence ynto fore and full hard 
prifone. 

«‘ In the meane tyme many of the 
other traitours were boweld all quick, 
and afterward were quarterd, as wele 
thay that receyvid the faid Sir Rabert 
as thay that were with hym. Whane 
the execucion of the faid traifon was 
done, and many of tha that wer with 
hym att the day of the kyng confeflid, 
whane thay were fpokyne to go with 
the faid Sir Robert Grame, hit was 
not told unto hyme of no pur- 
pos that was takyn for to deftruye the 
kyng, and put him to dethe; bot hit 
was faid unto hem that they: fhuld 
go with hym, to ravifhe a faire lady 
oute of the kynges houfe, whame the 
faid Sir Robert Stuward fhuld have 
weddid the next day folowyng. 

“ And after this thay ladd aftfounes 
the faid Sir Robert Grame to the place 
where he fhuld dye. And fodeynely 
thay droughe away the mantall, to 
the which all his woundes were hardy- 
ned, and clave faft with his blode 
dried therto;:forwith the faid payne 
he fell downe yn a fwonyng, and fo 
Jay along on the ground more than a 
quarter of anowre. And then he 
revivid, and qwykynd ayane. Seyng 
that ryvyng away fo fodeinly and 
rudely of that mantell was to hym 
grevtet payne than any other that (he) 
ad fuffird afore. And after this, for 
the more grefe and forow to hyme, 
thay boweld his fonne all quyke, and 
quarterd hym -afor his eene, and 
drewe owt his hart of his body: the 
which harte lepe thrife more than a 
fote of heghte, after hit was drawen 
owte of his body: and yn femblable 
wife the hangmane droughe owte all 
his bowelles, and quarterd hym, and 
many other moo afier hym.” 
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XLVIT. A Treatife on Poverty, its 
Confequences, and the Remedy. 
By Witriam Saparier, Eiq. 
8vo. pp. 337- 5s. Stockdale. 


ae 


HE Intrropuctory Paces, 

after fome preliminary obferva- 
tions, inform us, that though it 
would be impoffible to do away the 
errors of our eftablifhed fyttems re- 
Jative to the poor, by immediate or 
fudglen applications, yet the grand 
object may in time be effected by 
gradual amendment. The author 
illuftrates his pofition by a fimile, 
and prefents his work as a means 
to “ point out fome of the latent 
errors of the prefent fyftem, and 
otfer a few hints towards a better.” 


SUBSTANCE OF THE WORK. 
The general treatite is divided 
into a number of fimaller ones, con- 
taining the following inquiries, ob- 
fervations, and propofed regulations. 
1, Who are poor?—z2. Caufes of 
poverty ?— 3. Its contequences. — 
4. Origin of crimes.—s. Preventioa 
of crimes, by encouragement to do 
well, education, focieties, and other 
foundations, — proper difpofition of 
taxes and regulations of the necel- 
faries of life.—6. Nature of crimes, 
and on our Englifh punifhments,— 
nature of p'inifhments,——the ends to 
be obtained by it, — punifliment 
fhould bear a proportion to the 
criine,—fhould be rendered the /ure 
attendant of crimes,—means of cauf- 
ing that connection,—icale of crimes 
and punifhments.—7. Of affording 
employment to the induftrious.—§, 
On the prefent management of the 
parochial poor.—g. A plan propoted 
for uniting the poor and criminals 
into one fyftem of employment. 
Appendix, No.1. Contains an ex- 
tract trom Dr. Ferriar’s report to the 
committee for the regulation of the 
police at Manchefter; and from 
Aikin’s defcription of the coyntry 
round Manchefter. 
No, 
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No. I]. Quotations from the 
Marquis Beccaria’s Eflay on Crimes 
and Punifhments; being the only 
paflages of that work applicable to 
our laws and cuftoms. 

No. III. Abftraét of the returns 
made by the overfeers of the’ poor, 
in purfuance of an act, paffed in the 
26th year of his prefent Majefty’s 
reign, intituled, *“ An Act for 
ts obliging Overfeers of the Poor to 
* make returns, upon Oath, to cer- 
*© tain Queltions {pecified therein re- 
* Jative to the State of the Poor.”’ 


EXTRACTS. 
FALSE PATRIOTISM A CAUSE OF 
POVERTY. 

« IT is no fmall addition to this 
evil, that we have amongit us a fet 
pi people who affect to be called 
patriots, and, who, viewing the hap- 
pinelg ef our civil and political fo- 
ciety and government with a jaundiced 
éye, avail themfelves of any means, 
and of every opportunity to difturb 
it. The political afperity, which 
thefe people poflefs, isa means and a 
caufe of poverty; and as it has a mott 
baneful influence on the poor, and 
all who have the misfortune of being 
infected, it becomes neceffary to treat 
of it in a particular manner here. 

“‘ It is not very difficult to diftin- 
cuith a patriot, whofe object is to ex- 
cite {edition in thofe whofe circum. 
itances cannot be injured by achange: 
—he ever fets the beft actions in the 
wort light, and never gives his op- 
ponent credit for any thing; what is 
bad, for every thing: cannot be per- 
tect, is rendered as dark as poflible; 
every trifle is perfevered in with a 
pertinacious obitinacy, which diftin- 
guithes little minds, and until that 
vigilance, fo neceflary on all public 
actions, is loft: for when we are con- 
tinually alarmed with the cry of wolf, 
and meet a repeated difappointment, 
we are found remifs when the danger 
comes. It is a misfortune to the 
nation, and then only is it in danger, 
when the oppofition to government is 
too fmall, or when, by* wanting can- 
dour, they dwindle into contempt. 
They have then the interefis of the 
poer continually in their mouths; but 
we may always obferve that their 


eloquence is principally direéted, not 
to guide the indigent to fobriety, in- 
dultry, and content, for that they 
never think of, but to point out the 
invidious diftinétions between them 
aud the rich. *Oppreffive taxes, fay 
they, and avaricious landlords, are 
the fole caufes of poverty, and the 
overthrow of the exifting government 
is the only means of redrefs; the pre- 
fent minilter is always the worft we 
ever knew, for there never is an 
honeft man in office; former times 
witneffed the glory of old England, 
but now we are an infatuated, un- 
done people, detefted by all Europe, 
and ‘on the eve of a civil war. 

“ The authors of this clafs, knight 
errant like, are always armed cap-a- 
pié for the fight; environed with 
common place cant, they ftand in 
never-fleeping order of battle, found- 
ing the fame hoftile notes, though 
refuted eternally both by reafon and 
experience; and though killed, like 
Bayes’s troops, they die to rife again, 
Of this rank is a lady, whofe poetical 
abilities have placed her in the moft 
elevated groves of Parnaffus, but 
who, condefcending to become the 
Amazonian champion of fedition, gives 
us reafon to regret the lavifh ufe ot 
talents, which, if confined to that en- 
chanting walk more defirable in her 
fex, would, like the {weet bird of 
night, footh the foul to kindnefs and 
affection. Well have ‘thofe poets, 
fron whom we derive the greatett 
ftore of juft and pleafing fentiments, 
fancied the molt delightful paffions 
incident to our nature under a female 
form; and with equal judgment have 
they feleéted the female fex to re- 
prefent the furies. This lady, when 
fhe touches the warbling Jyre, is an 
ornament to fociety ; and blowing the 
fhrill trump of difcord, fhe fhews us 
how well fitted the fair fex is for the 
moft contralted paffion.’’ 


Some remarks follow upon a 
political publication of the lady 
above alluded to; and in an{fwer to 
fome animadverfions on the privi+ 
leged claffes, Mr, Sabatier plainly 
proves that the nobility of Great 
Britain and Ireland colleétively are 
only in the proportion of one to 
every 27,892 fouls; and even -- 
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the baronets, who make no part of 
the ariftocracy are added, they form 
a {cale of one to 10,757 inhabitants. 
He afterwards examines the real pri- 
vileges and influence of the peer- 
age, which, upon diflection, are by ng 
means fo formidableas they are too fre- 
quently reprefented to be,—the privi- 
leges of baronets are, of courfe, out of 
the queftion. The wealth of the 
peerage amounts to 3,488,000/. that 
of the commonalty to 492,750,000/, 


ON EQUALITY OF PROPERTY. 


«“ SUPPOSE for a moment an 
equal divifion of property to-day; A, 
B, and C, go to the gaming table 
to-morrow — what becomes of the 
fpirit of equality? it vanifbes into 
vapour. Mark the juttice allo—Two 
men fet out in life with equal con- 
tiguous property; the one a fober, 
induftrious being, rifes-early, watches 
late, and by attention improves the 
beauties of nature. His neighbour, 
a character the very reverfe of the 
other, and, by an oppofite conduct, 
neglecting to cultivate his own lands, 
comes in time to want the common 
neceflaries of life; ftill retaining, 
however, a great admiration for the 
beauties of nature, he makes a trefpafs 
on his worthy friend, who remon- 
{trates on the impropriety of his cen- 
duct; the other, by this time become 
a perfect fans-culotte, with one hand 
ftops his mouth with the Rights of 
Man, and with the other knocks him 
down for a monopolifer; behold, once 
more, the fpirit and very fubftance of 
equality!" P. 60. 


HOW FAR OUR CRIMINAL CODE IS 
DEFECTIVE. 


“ THUS our prefent laws tend to 
promote crimes, 

aft, By difproportioned punith- 
ments. 

“« ad, By fixing the fame punith- 
ment to two different crimes, the 
greater of which has a tendency to 
conceal the leffer. 

“ By admitting of impunity; as in 
an unconditional pardon, or an ex- 
chan e from death to tranfportation, 
which is often, to a man rendered 


defperate by diftrefs, an enviable fitua- 
ion. 
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« 4th, By confinement before trial 
in idlenefs and bad company ; the for- 
mer tending to hardened profligacy, 
the latter to an efcape. - 
_ sth, The expenfe of profecu- 
tion, 

*« 6th, By allowing legal paflages 
for efcape. 

“oth, By profcribing a man’s 
character by vifible difmemberment, 
public whipping, or the ftocks, 

“8th, By legalizing, or rather by 
not’ prohibiting pawnbrokers, and 
other receivers. 

** oth, By want of attention to the 
morals of the poor. 

“roth, By permitting profligate 
characters to fill the religious miniftry. 

“ rith, By non-refidence, and neg- 
leét of incumbents. 

** rath, By not affording to a poor 
or diftrefled man the means of earning 
a living. 

*¢ 13th, By a falfe economy in de- 
tecting crimes. 

** rath, By permitting mendicity, 

s¢-ysth, By fuffering feditionifis to 
efcape punifhment, 

“16th, By allowing temptations to 
lie in the way of cor people; as 
game, and wood in forefts. 

“ 17th, By fuffering the efcape of 
fraudulent, extravagant, and {pecula- 
tive bankrupts, 

“© 18th, The fale of fpirituous 
liquors, and lottery tickets, 

“ yoth, By laying high duties on 
foreign commodities ; and thereby en- 
couraging {muggling. 

“¢ Out of fo many errors in our pre- 
fent practice, the 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 
yoth, arth, 13th, 14th, sth, and 
17th, are now within the power of 
certain officers to correct, withous one 
additional act of parliament. The 
4th is inthe power of the magiftrates 
of counties, the fheriffs, heads. of cor- 
porations, or police officers—the sth, 
6th, and 7th, are in the courts of law 
—the roth and 11th, in the bifhops— 
the 14th in the parifh officers and 
magiftrates—the 13th, in government 
—the rsth, in the attorney general— 
and the 17th, in every allignee to a 
bankrupt’s cffects.. There is no dan- 
ger but a reform of thefe errors will 
take place in.time; the firft ftep to- 
wards amendment is to be {fenfible 
where the evil lies. But the fabject 
mutt be agitated continually; for 
there is an indolence in the nature of 
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forme mén, which looks with the ut- 
moft tranquillity on the wretchednefs 
of others, in particular when it is 
evidently occafioned: by their own 
étrors; it is afortof éxcufe for their 
want of feeling. There are few of 
iis who are attentive enough to fee, 
or fufficiently candid to confefs it when 
we do, that our honefty is'the offspring 
of our intereft; for many a man is 
dbove the commiflion of acrime, not 
from a deteftation of the deed, but 
bécaufe he can fee that he fhall ulti- 
mately gain nothing by it. This for- 
Beatance, however, though a fegative 
Virtue, is worthy of encouragement, 
and that legiflation is the moft perfect 
which, even in this refpect, meets the 
moft fuccefs; for unfullied virtue is 
feldom to be foind, therefore the 
very fhadow merits fome attention. 

« Thus we fee, that the mercy of 
our criminal laws is only affectation, 
and more calculated to encourage 
crimes than fupprefsthem.” PP, 240. 





XLVIII. Travels in Hungary, with 
a fhort Account of Vienna, in the 
Year 1793. ‘By Rofert Town- 
son, LL.D. F.R.S. Edin. &c. 

“ &c. &c. Illuftrated with a Map 
and fixteen other Copper-plates. 


4to, 118. Od. pp. 506. Redinfous. 
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THE PREFACE 
EMARKS that “ though fo 

many tours have appeared of 
** late; Hungary has never been the 
* the tubjeé of one of them, though 
** its conititution, its people, their 
manners, and its natural produc- 
tions, are all remarkable.” Some 
explanatory remarks follow, relative 
to the Maps, Appendixes, &c. 


‘ 


“ 


ABBREVIATED NARRATIVE OF THE 
WORK, 
Prior to the author’s leaving 
Vienna, he gives us an account of 
jts learned inititutions, public  li- 
braries, collections of .medals, mine- 
rals, and natitral curiofities—of the 
narkets, public amufements, impe- 
tial botanic gardens, and mena- 
Beries, with a lift of all the home 
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and foreign newfpapers to be had 
in that capital. From Vienna he 
commences his route to CEdinburg, 
the fimilarity of which name to that 
of our North Britith metropolis 
leads Mr. Townfon into a curious 
miftake upon, ihe road.—The hofpi- 
table urbanity of the Hungarians 
contradicts entirely thofe prejudices 
entertained againft them by the 
Auftrians, who have drawn a fright. 
ful picture of their manners to our 
traveller—He is very kindly en- 
tertained by feveral al: the nobility, 
vifits a palace of Prince Efterhazy, 
and (accompanying his account with 
every local and characteriftic defcrip- 
tiou) proceeds through Raab and 
Dotis to Komorn.—At Gran out 
traveller finds Major Dormer (bro- 
ther of Lord Dormer) married and 
fettled for life. Among the curi- 
ofities of Gran are noticed its hot 
fprings, frogs, Epfom water, nature 
of the rocks, &c.—Proceeding on | 
the journey, we have a picturefque 

account of the caftle of Viffegrade, 
and progreflive defcriptions of Bog- 
don, St. Andree, and Buda; its 
royal palaces, cafernes, hofpitals, uni- 
verfity, library, theatres, combat des 
animaux, coftee-houfes, hot baths, 
antiquities, &c, with a curious pond 
of hot water, full of living fith— 
Near Buda are noticed Ketchkemet 
Heath, the Field of Reekofch, and a 
fuppofed Baftille—In this place a 
large {pace is occupied on the fub- 
ject of Hungarian politics, includ: 
ing caufes of their national diflike 
to the Auftrians.—Account of the 
Hangarian conftitution ; of _ its 
nobles, citizens, peafants, and clergy; 
with minute articles of the Urbarium, 
or contraét between the landlord 
and peafant, as fixed by law.—Inno- 


vations of Jofeph IJ, and_ their 


fubfequent fubverfion: — tranfac- 
tions of the Diet of 17g ;—Itate of 
the preteftants;—— population, e- 
venue, commerce, and military force 

of Hungary. 
Proceeding from Buda to Erlau, 
Dr, T. defcribes the feat of Prince 
Graf 








Graffalcovitz ; the towns of Hatvan’ 


and Gyongyes; the Matra Mvan- 
tain, aluai works, and various vol- 


canics:—at Erlau he vifits the marble 
quarries of Felcho Tarkau, the uni- 
verfity, and fnaileries, or repofitories 
for fattening thofe animals, which 
form a bonne bouche on Auftrian and 
Hungarian tables. —The mercantile 
character of the Bifhop ‘of Erlau, 
who retails bad wine, makes a con- 
fpicuous feature in this part of the 
volume.—Leaving Erlau we vilit the 
faltpetre manufactories, falt maga- 
zines, the Bifhop of Erlau’s ftud 
and dairy, and proceed through 
Fured and Great Pufzta to Debretzin, 
where we become acquainted with 
its univerfity, manufactories, horned 
cattle, and courts of juftice—Pro- 
ceeding towards Tokay, we meet 
with curious particulars relative to 
the hot baths of Grofs Wardein, its 
county meeting, manufactories, &c. 
with the vineyards, wine, foil, litho- 
logy, and falt magazine of Tokay. 
—A chapter fucceeds, containing a 
copious account of foffils, accom- 
panied by mineralogical remarks.— 
On the road from Cafchau and Ro- 
fenau are deferibéd the baths of 
Ranke, opal mines, remarkable 
caverns, &c.—Atter defcribing Ro- 
fenau, the mines of Schmolnitz, the 
towns of Iglo, Leutchau, and Kef- 
mark, we are entertained with de- 
{criptive excurfions among the Car- 
pathian Alps, accompanied with il- 
luftrative plates. Patling from Kef- 
mark to Vafetz, we have an account 
of Mount Krivan, the higheft of the 
Carpathian Alps.—An excurfion to 
the celebrated Polith falt mines is 
particularly defcriptive, and accom- 
panied with explanatory fections of 
the mines,—the ftrata, falt, marl, 
foil, fand-ftone, &c.— From the 
mines Dr. T. returns by way of 
Cracow, of which city he gives a 
brief account,—notices the cavern of 
Defanovo, the mines. of Herren 


Grund, Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and . 


Konigfberg. — Biographical fketches 
of Baron Born, a celebrated traveller 
VoL. l.—No, Ll, 
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ang. naturalift, are introduced here. 
—Having defcribed Konigfberg, he 
proceeds through Meitra and ‘Tyr- 
nau, to Prefourg; proves coaches 
to be an Hungarian invention, and 
croffing the Danube, leaves Hungary, 
and re-enters the Auftrian territories 
by the way of Wolfftal.—Every ‘ne- 
ceffary obfervation relative to the re- 
ipective places above noticed take 
place during the tour, and the work 
concludes with an appendix, con- 
taining a catalogue of 396 entomo- 
logical articles, and another illuftra- 
ting the regnum vegetabile of Hun- 


gary. 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Fronti/piece. An Hungarian Nobleman 
and Peafant. 

Map of Hungary, by Korabinfey, the 
petrography and poff roads by the 
author. 

Copper-plate table of barometrical Mea- 
Jurements of the Carpathian Alps. 

Cafile of Viffegrade. 

Cavern of Lednitz. 

Carpathian Alps near Kefmark. 

Ditto near the Green Lake. 

View of the Fleifch Bank, near the 

Green Lake. 
Section of the Wieliczca Salt Mines. 
Three Plates. Specimens of Mineral 
Salt Stones. 
Two Plates of Hungarian Infects. 
Four botanical Plates, illuftrative of the 
Gentiana frigida. 

tenella. 

Saxifraga nivalis. 

Dianthus arenarius. 

J RT — 


EXTRACTS. 


BUDA. 


«© ON Sundays and great feftivals, 
the public is entertained as at Vienna 
withthe Hetze. The proprietors have 
two very fine wild bulls, The day I 
was a fpectator of. this polite and 
humane amufement, one was turned 
out on the arena, and at the fame 
time an Hungarian ox: this attacked 
the former, but was immediately 


thrown down: but our '‘Englifh bulls 
FE would 
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would have difputed the ground wim 
him to greatergadvantage: an Hun- 
garian ox, and a 60s ferus, are very 
unequally matched. Then came a 
vaube bear; this is a-bear that has 
been kept without food for feveral 
days, and rendered favage by hun- 
ger: on another bear being let out, 
a battle enfued; the latter was fo 
much inferior in fize, that the conteft 
did not laft long; the raube bear kept 
the other, which deemed no ways fe- 
rocious, down with his: paws, and 
ftrangled him by feizing him by the 
throat, and then carried him into his 
den. The great difparity. in fize 
and ftrength rendered this a mott 
difagreeable fight. “The white Green- 
land bear afforded more. entertain- 
ment. In the middle of the arena 
there was a {mall pool of, water, 
with a duck in it. As foon as the 
bear came to the edge of the pool, 
the duck laid itfelf flat and mo- 
tionlefs on the furface of the water : 
the bear leaped in, the duck dived, 
and the bear dived after it; but the 
duck efcaped, through its fuperior 
diving. The next piece was a bold 
attempt of one of the keepers to» 
wreftle with an ox. As foon as the 
keeper came upon the arena, the ox 
ran athim. The man, who was not 
above the middle fize, feized his an- 
tagonift by the horns, who pufhed him 
indeed from one fide of the arena to 
the other, but could not tofs him. Af- 
ter the battle had lafted fome time, 
and the ox had got the keeper near 
the tide of the arena, and might have 
hurt him, fome ailiflants came out, 
difengaged him from the wall, and 
gave him his dager, which he imme- 
diately itruck between-the cervical 
vertebra of his antagonift, which in- 
ftantly tell lifelefs.to the ground; but 
fmall convuliive motions continued 
for a minute or two. In this manner, 
the oxen ave killed by the butchers at 
Gibraltar, who, 1 am told, have 
learned it from their African neigh- 
bours. Might not the magiftrates of 
towns. recommend ‘this method to 
their butchers, and, if found better 
than the ufual manner of knocking 
them down, even compel them to 
adopt it?) Every means of diminifh- 
ing the fufferings of the brute creation 
fhould be recommended, not only 
from humanity towards them, but 
for the fake of our own fociety. Men, 
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ecenftomed to be cruel towards ani. 
mals, will require but a fmall induce. 
ment to be fo to their own fpecies. A 
lion came next upon the ftage, and 
one with all his native majefty: con. 

{cious of his ftrength, he looked un. 
dauntedly about, to fee if he had any 
opponent; but he was brought out 
only for fhow. From the hole in the 
upper part of the gate of the arena, a 
handkerchief was put out, and in- 
fiantly drawn back: he flew at this in 
‘an inftant. Some other animals were 
turned out, and were glad to get into 
their dens again. One of the keep. 
ers fhewed his addrefs in fpearing a 
wild boar, which ran at him as foon 
as he came on the arena. I found 
few other publicamufements. Being 
{umimer, moft of the grand monde were 
out of town; for the Hungarians are 
like the Englith ; they live a great deal 
upon their eftates. In winter, no 
doubt I fhould have found the ufuaf 
amufements, ‘as concerts, balls, card 
parties, converfaziones, &c. The 
citizens have a ball fometimes on the 
Sunday evenings, and in the neigh- 
bourhood there are feveral inns plea- 
fantly fituated in retired*sfituations, 
where the great and fmall often go for 
recreation. Coffee-houfes are little 
known in the northern parts of the 
continent; ‘but ‘in- the fouthern they 
are places of refort; time-killing places, 
at lcaft, if not places of amufement. 
This town has feveral good ones; but 
that facing the bridge is, I think, not 
to be equalled in Europe: betides a 
very large handfome room, elegantly 
fitted up, and with two or three bil- 
liard-tables, there is a private billiard 
reom for thofe who do not fmoke; and 
two or three other reoms for giving 
eytertainments in; and very comfart- 
uble dinners may be had. And here, 
according to the continental cuftom, 
all ranks and both fexes may come; 
and hair-dreffers in their powdered 
coats, and old market women, come 
here and take their coffee or drink 
their rofolio, as well as counts and ba- 
rons. 

The hot baths are the moft re- 
markable things of Buda: the water 
{prings up in feveral places ig -great 
idnlinos, in that narrow {crap of 
land which lies between the. Danube 
and the hill on which the fortrefs 
ftands. ‘The Turks, who fo often 
have had poffeflion of the city, — 
no 
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not fail of applying it to their favour- 
ite paftime; fome of the baths, and 
the greateft, are Turkifh remains. 
There are large common baths for the 
lower order of the people, and com. 
modious private baths for thofe who 
can afford to pay for them. In a 
common bath I faw young men and 
maidens, old men and ‘children, fome 
in a ftate of nature, others with a fig- 
leaf covering, flouncing about like 
fiih in {pawning-time. But the ob- 
ferver mut be juft. I faw none of 
the dadies without'a petticoat, though 
mott were without their fhifts. Some 
of the gentlemen were with: drawers, 
fome without; according, no doubt, 
to their degree of delicacy, and as 
they thought themfelves favoured by 
nature or not. Bug ho very volup- 
tuous ideas arife in ghefe fuffocating 
humid ftreams; and as a further fe- 
dative, the furgeon is feen hard at 
work, cupping and. {carifying.” 

P. 80. 

GROSS WARDEIN. 


«1 VISITED ‘the prifons, and I 
found them but too full. The Walla- 
chians are the moft uncultivated and 
ferocious people of Hungary, and 
juftice is obliged to be adminiftered to 
them in all its horrors. In 1785 they 
rebelled in. Tranfylvania, and, with 
great cruelty, murdered many of the 
nobility. Their priefts, whom they 
call popes, are uncommonly brutith ; 
and it 1s calculated that in twenty exe- 
cutions there is always a pope. Now, 
or till_within a few years, the mott 
frightful. punifhments were inflicted 
upon them, flaying, impaling, &c. 
&c.: bug the moft fhocking punifh- 
ments have read of, were thofe 
which were inflicted on the leaders of 
the peafants’ war, in the beginning of 
thefixteenthcentury,in the Banat. They 
are too frightful to detail. The chief, as 
king, was fet upon ared hot ironthrone, 
and an iron crown was put on his head, 
and a fceptre of the fame in his hand, 
both red hot. In this ftate, half roaft- 
ed, nine of the principal accomplices, 
nearly ftarved to death with hunger, 
were let loofe upon him, with threats 
of inftant death, if they did not fly 
upon and eat their pretended king. 
Six obeyed, and fell-upon him and 
ate him. Three others, who would 
not, were immediately cut to pieces: 
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‘of the opulent to make it their reii- 


’ fight of a beautiful young lady whom 





yet, under all this torment, the un- 
fortunate man never murmured! !” 
P. 250. 













PRESMMURG. 


*¢ T STAID here only three or four 
days, and made but few acquaintance, 
yet endugh to fee that Vienna liberti- 
niim had reached Prefburg. I with I 
could fay it had not reached Buda 
likewife. But how fhould it be other- 
wife? The youth of fathion, of both 
fexes, are generally fent to Vienna for 
their education ; pofts of honour, and 
public charges, keep many of the no- 
bility here the greateft part of the 
year, and its.amufements induce moft 












dence for a time. A gentleman to 
whom | had a letter of introduction, 
on a very flight acquaintance, invited 
me to come and drink coffee with him, 
and promifed to treat me with the 








he had feduced the day before. As li- 
bertines often boaft of crimes they ° 
have notcommitted, I hoped it would 
have been fo here, and at the ap- 
pointed hour I went. Soon after a re- 
fpectable old gentleman and lady en- 
tered the room, and a charming girl, 
their daughter, accompanied them. 
Her juvenile appearance, had not her 
full bofom indicated the reverie, 
would have led me to think: that love 
had not yet told her of the charms of 
his voluptuous banquet ; that nature 
had not yet invited her, and that plea- 
fure, awed by her youth, had not yet 
dared to offer her bewitching hand to 
lead her-to it; 1 thould have thought 
fhe was yet free from temptation, and 
incapable of falling; but, alas! it was 
otherwife. As I -looked at her, her 
cheeks faid, ‘we have cherifhed unhal- 
lowed kiffes, and are afhamed: her 
eyes, that they had fuffered them- 
felves to be clofed in the fweet tranf- 
ports of their lovely miftrefs; and 
the fair bofom heaved, and told it had 
{corned the bounds modefly has pre- 
f{cribed, and had invited the amorous 
embrace; all befpoke her fall, ail de- 
clared that the had. yielded to the al- 
luring voice of feduction, and to the 
perfuiafive language of her own de- 
lires. 
<¢ As afterwards we walked through 
a room, fhe caft an expreflive look at 


the fopha on which the firft familiarie 
Ff2 ties 
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ties had taken place; where defire, 
almoft unfelt, had been raifed into an 
ardent paflion; and from whence, now 
welcoming pleafure’s enchanting invi- 
tation, fhe had been conduéted to the 
altar of love, there, in exchange for 
a few fhort-lived tranfports, to offer 
up her innocence, her peace, per- 
haps her life. Buthow her lovely bo- 
fom heaved, as we paffed this fo late 
couch of pleafure! How bufy were 
then her thoughts! In the courfe of 
the afternoon, fighs and files, com- 
pofed and wandering looks rapidly fuc- 
ceeded each other; and her troubled 
foul feemed to pafs quick from the re- 
collection of paft pleafures to the an- 
ticipation of future fufferings; and 
from thoughts of repentance to the 
defire of repetition.—Ah! what mi- 
fery may not this—this one flip, the 
tribute of fenfibility and youthful na- 
ture to love, have caufed!- 1 fhudder 
when I think of it! 

«© What if, from this fingle em- 
brace, prolific nature, always delight- 
ing in the warmth of paffion, fhould 
have deftined my lovely girl to be a— 
mother? How, on the enlargement 
of her flender waift, pharifees will 
have fcorned her, and prudes have 
{neered at her! Will fhe not have 
been flighted by our fex, and fhunned 
by her own; and thus have been ex- 
cluded from fociety as a difgrace to hu- 
man nature? Whither will fhe fly 
for a protector, when the mother who 
bore “ will not own her, and when 
the father who begot her fhuts the 
door againft her, and thofe whom fhe 
has called by the facred name of 


friend, for virtue’s fake, will not fee _ 


her? The cruel fpoiler of her inno- 
cence and peace triumphs in her ruin, 
or has forgotten her; to beg the is 
afhamed, and the hand of charity to 
fuch is doubly cold. Unfortunate, 
but not debafed, the fcorns life on the 
terms of proftitution, the laft refource 
of fallen beauty! And what is now 
exiftence, a burden only to thofe of a 
generous mind. Lire, light, airy 
fpirit, thou reluétantly quitteft the 
happy breaft—through innumerable, 
long-revolving periods, thou art wil- 
ling to be its gueft, but readily quit- 
teft that where mifery dwells, Pri- 
fons cannot detain thee, nor can chains 
bind thee. Driven away againft thy 
will thou mayeft be, but never held 
without thy confent; confolation ins 


deed fweet, but to mifery alone, 
Life will no longer bear the infulting 
reproaches of a malicious world, it is 
already on the wing, it longs to be 
gone, and carele(sly flutters over the 

reary dominions of the appalling 
king of terrors, which now have loit 
their terrific look, and are become 
the tranquil land of oblivion to mis. 
fortune. Now all the ties to mortality 
are broken, the love of life is gone, 
the fear of death is over; and as the 
clouds of adverfity blacken, it fpreads 
its light wings, and takes the won. 
drous flight, afd quits this hard- 
hearted grovelling world. At the fad 
news we ftartle. Some few drop a 
tear; whilft the righteous exclaim— 
‘ Behold the endj of the wicked, and 
‘the jutt judgment of an offended de- 
¢ity!’--A Deiry !—One then that I 
abhor—Ah! profane not the facred 
name of Nature’s Lord by fuch fug- 
geflions, nor render odious this plea- 
fing found. Now, light, flippant li- 
bertine, what haft thou to boaft of 
but——-MuURDER? , and ye, fpotlefs 
prudes, who could not be tainted by 
the company: of fuch a wretch, ye 
are his accomplices.” P. 441. 
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their original Languages ; pro-. 
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PREFACE. 


sas MEDICINE, like all other 
“arts, has its diftinét fa- 
“* mily of terms and idioms, com- 
‘* veying meanings peculiar and ap- 
** propriate to its feveral branches ; 
“and the very numerous fources 
‘¢ from which thefe have been col- 
** leéted have made it not eafy for 
* its profeffors fufficiently to under- 
“ ftand the language of their {ci- 
** ence, 
** T have therefore brought toge- 
** ther fuch as ufage has fixed, or 
« learned 
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st fearned men have adopted, and 

« have contented myfelf with de- 

« ducing them from their proper 

«“ roots, determining their pronun- 

« ciation, and fimply defining them. 
«“ The unmeaning jargon of Pa- 

« racelfus and his followers I have 

« purpofely omitted, and have been 

« {olicitous to preferve thofe com- 

« pound words ufed by the phyfi- 

cians of the Greek ifchool, moft 
or all of which are fcattered about 
in the writings of fucceeding 
ages. 

_ “ My authorities are chiefly de- 
rived from Blanchard, Caftellus, 
Minfhew, Schindler, and Go- 
lius. ; ; 

“ That fuch a work is ufeful, 
will, perhaps, be more readily 
admitted, than that it has been 
ufefully executed; but he that 
has laboured long in attempting 

“to remove the obftructions to 

“ feience, is not willing to add de- 

“ fpondence to his difficulties, and 

“ to believe that he has laboured 

in vain.” 


SPECIMEN. 


“ A’npitus (from aéddo, to hide). 
Included or contained in: applied to 
difeafes, it means their fecret or re- 
mote caufes, 

AppémeNn ({0728) abdomen, Arab. 
from ax ab, a nourifher or container, 
and 191 domen, the foeces; or from 
abdo, to hide, as including the intef- 
tines). ‘The belly. 

“ ABDOMINA’LIs (from abdomen, 
the belly). Belonging to or proceed- 
ing from the belly. 

“ Asptiicens (from abduco, to draw 
away). See ABDUCTOR. 

“ Appicmrio (from abduco, to draw 
away). A ftrain: alfo, akind of frac- 
ture, when a bone near the joint is fo 
divided that the extremities recede 
from each other. 

* Agpiictror (from abduco, to draw 
away). Any mufcle, whofe office is 
to draw the member to which it is af- 
fixed from fome other, as the abduc- 
tor pollicis draws the thumb from the 
hngers, 


“ Apepa’us (of:Cx05) from a 
neg. and (:Gaios firm). Weak, in- 
firm. 

“ A’geca (from abigo, to expel, 
becaufe it wasghought to promote de- 
livery). The’ground pine. 

“ Apscics’a. (from & priv. and 
B:Aoc, a dart:, i.e. without thorns), 
The tree producing the Brafil wood, 
fo called to diftinguith it from others 
of alike appearance, but which bear 
thorns. 

“ ABE/LLINA (from ABELLA, 2 
town in Campania, where they flou- 
rifhed). The filbert, or filbert tree. 

* ApetméLuc (from ‘pon dx ar 
ab el moluk, Arab.) The ricinus, or 
palma Chrifti. 

“ Apetméscn (from 1D0 5x a8 
ab el mofk, Arab.) The hibifcus or 
mufk mallow; named from its mufk- 
like odour. 

“ Aperra’T10 (from ab and erro, 
to wander from). A deviation from 
the natural progrefs. A lufus na- 
ture. 

“ Ape'sst (from wa ades, Arab. 
filth). The alvine feces. 

« Agpevacua’tio (from ab dim, 
and evacuo, to pour out). An imper- 
fect evacuation of grofs and faulty 
humours. 

“© Apre'cuta (dim. of abies, the 
fir). The dwarf fir. 

“ A’sies (from adeo, to proceed, 
becaufe it rifes to a great height; or 
amtos, a wild pear, the fruit of which 
its cones fomething refemble). ‘The 
fir tree. 

“ ABIOTOS (xCiwlos, from a neg. 
and @w, to live). A name of the 
hemlock, from its deadly qualities.” 





LI. An Account of Portugal, as it 
appeared to Dumouriez; fince a 
celebrated General in the French 
Army. Printed at Laufanne, . 
1775. 12mo0. pp. 274. 45. 6d. 
pp Debrett, taneh and Bal- 
four, Edinburgh. 


SKETCH OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wwe are informed that the tour of 
Portugal, from whence this 
account originated, was made Ph 
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Dumouriez, when a captain of in- 
fantry, in the years 1765 and 1766, 
by order of the Duke de Choiteul, 
minifier to Louis XV.; the military 
oblervations were added in 1774, 
and the whole was, in the year fol- 
lowing, printed at Laufanne. The 
tranflator has, where he with cere 
tainty could, made feveral neceffary 
correétions, efpecially on the fubject 
of the Englifh alliance with Portugal. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


REMARKS the little knowledge 
entertained by the World in general 
of the interior of Portugal, and ef- 
pecially the ignorance of the Spa- 
niards, and even of the Portuguefe 
themielves, of the general topogra- 
phy of the country. ‘ The war of 
** 1762 has not produced even a to- 
“ Jerable map, and Portugal is as lit- 
** tle known to the Spaniards, ina 
“ military view, as the deferts of 
*¢ Arabia.” Other countries, in 
proportion to their diftance, have 
equally neglected Portugal, and even 
the Englith have confined their re- 
fearches to commercial fpeculations. 
“ This cloud of oblivion, which co- 
vers Portugal; this national ftu- 
por (jays the author), ftamps a 
value on my work, which I fhall 
endeavour to enhance by impar- 
tiality and a fteady adherence to 
truth,” 


“ 
‘ 
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OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS, 
Book I. Geographical Defcription 
ef Portugal—Contains eight chap- 
ters, comprizing the divifion of Por- 
tugal into provinces, with the fitua- 
tion, towns, population, and govern- 
ment of Entre Douro e Minho,— 
Traz os Montes—Beira—-Eftrema- 
dura—and Algarve, The total po- 
pulation amounts to 2,225,000 fouls. 


Boox Il. The Portuguefe Colo- 


aies.—Under this article we are, in 


five chapters, informed of the di- 
viion oi colonies in Afia, Africa, 


and America, and of the ftate of the 
iflands belonging to Portugal. The 
population is {tated to be 


Lababit, 
In Afia - — 52,000 
Africa — 80,000 ” 
Brafil — 430,000 
Madeira and Porto Santo 130,000 
The Agores — 80,009 
Cape Verd Iflands 16,000 
Iflands on the Coatt of 
Guinea _ $000 


Total 791,000 
Of thefe the Portuguefe form a fixt!s 
part. , 

Boox Ill, Military Afairs of 
Portugal.—Contains five chapters on 
the ftate of the army, which, we:are 
told, confifts of 33 battalions, con- 
taining 26,000 infantry and 26 fqua- 

“drons of 4000 cavalry, together with 

a militia of peafantry, amounting to 
100,000 men.—Other information, 
relative to the difcipline,. defects, or 
excellence of the Portuguefe army, 
includes an account of their light 
troops, artillery, fortifications, ftaff, 
fubfiftence, miniiter at war, &c. 
with the topography, rivers, and 
fortified places of the country, and 
general hiftorical reflections on the 
wars of Portugal, affigning evident 
caufes for the tailure of Spanifh in- 
vafions, &c. 


Book IV. National Charafer— 
Ten chapters, defcribing the man- 
ners of the Portuguefe—their fidal- 
gos, women, public amufements, 
drefs, buildings, police, climate, 
earthquakes, country houfes, juttice, 
prifons, tribunals, councils, cities, 
orders, ecclefiattics, inquifition, and 
jefuits—univerfity of Coimbra, col- 
lege of nobles, literature, poetry, 
and arts.— 

Government—T he makine, com- 
‘merce, agriculture, and finance— 
Account of the court, and fummary 
of the hiftory of Portugal—Anec- 
dotes of John V.—Jofeph I—the 
earthquake—Confpiracy againft the 
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king in i753—War of 1762—Lofs 
of the cuftom houfe by fire, death 
of Graveron—Revolt of Brazil, po- 
litical tate of Portugal, and me- 
moirs of the Count D’Oeyras. 


“BXTRACTS. 


CHARACTER OF THE 


PORTUGUESE. 


GENERAL 


HE character of the Portuguefe 

bearsa ftrong refemblance to that 
of the Spaniards ; they poffefs the fame 
difpofition to idlenefs and fuperftition, 
the fame kind of courage, the fame 
pride, but more politenefs and deceit, 
which arifes from the rigour of their 
prefent government; the fame nation- 
al zeal, and, above all, a decided {pi- 
fit of independence, which incites the 
moft violent hatred towards the Spa- 
niards, who have been their tyrants, 
and the Englifh, who are their maf- 
ters. 

«¢ The manners of the northera pro- 
vinces of Portugal have a pofitive re- 
femblance to thofe of Scotland. Their 
inhabitants are a fine race of men, free, 
fincere, brave, full of prejudices, of 
national hatred and patriotic love : 
they are univerfally hofpitable, and, 
in the provinces of Entre Minho e 
Douro and Traz os Montes, there are 
noinns. In the fouth, on the con- 
trary, and, above all, at Lifbon, the 
inhabitants are robbers, mifers, trai- 
tors, brutal, fierce, and morofe, with 
an external appearance which bears 
all the characters of their deteftable 
natures. Some exceptions, however, 
are to be met with, particularly among 
the nobility, whofe birth is fuperior 
to that of the Spanith nobles, and who 
pollefs more affable manners, aswell 
asa more communicative {pirit, which 
indeed they derive from a more fre- 
quent intercourfe with foreigners.” 

of P. 154. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST JOSEPH I. 


“ The confpiracy in the mean time 
was carried on with great fecrecy and 
equal indifcretion. The Duke d’A- 


. Bellem. 
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veiro, the Marquis de Tavora, his 
two fons, the Count d’Atouguia, the 
Almeidas, and the Soulas, were the 
re{pectable names which appeared at 
the head of 250 perfons of both 
fexes, who were accomplices without 
the fecret having tranfpired: never. 
thelefs, the Duke d’ Aveiro, proud at 
one moment, and cringing dt another, 
rendered himfelf fufpected by his 
menaces and indifcreet difcourfe. Love 
had alfo its fhare in this cruel fcene. 
The young Marchionefs de Tavora 
carried on an intrigue with the king,, 
which all her family confidered as an 
affront; and they availed themfelyes 
of the myfterious vifit which he paid 
every day to this lady. 

*<-On the day appointed to carry 
this horrid plot into execution, 3d 
September, 1758, the confpirators, to 
the number of 150, divided them- 
felves into fmall troops, and took post 
in different part of the way which the 
king was to pafs. His majefty was in 
a calafh, drawn by two mules, con- 
ducted by one poftilion, and was ac- 
companied only by his. valet de cham- 
bre. The firft band of confpirators 
let him pafs on till he was in the midft 
of them, when they difcharged forty 
mufkets:* the calafh was pierced in 
various places, and the king received 
three wounds, the moft confiderable 
of which was in his thoulder. His 
valet de chambre, whofe name was 
Texeira, had the prefence of mind to 
make the king truckle down at the 
bottom of the chaife, that he might 
fit over him, and, at all rifks, cover 
his body. At the fame time, the pof- 
tillion, as brave and as faithful as 
Texeira, inftead of purfuing the road 
or returning back again, turned with 

reat addrefs, and with the utmof 
peed, into a bye way, amidft many 
other random fhots, and, by a circui- 
tous road, got back to the palace of 
hefe two men, to whom 
the king owed his life, were amply 
recompenfed. 

‘¢ The,king, on arriving at the pa- 
lace, covered himfelf with a cloak 
belonging to one of his guards, or- 
dered Carvalho to be inflantly called 
to him, and waited at the gate, with- 
out thinking of his wounds, or difco 


* Two men only fired at the king’s calafh; Ferreira, who was executed, and 
Azevedo, who, by his early efcape, fhewed himfelf the only one among fo 
many con'pirators that forefaw what would happen afterwards, See the note 


next tothis, T. 
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vering the leaf fign of pain or appre- 
henfion. The minifter, with-his ufual 
refolution, and maintaining the fame 
magnanimity as his mafter, prohibited 
Texeira, the poftillion, and guards, 
from making any difcovery of what 
had happened. He alfo recommended 
to the king himfelf filence and diffi- 
mulation. Neverthele{s, the news of 
this event having {pread abroad, per- 
haps by the confpirators themfelves, 
the people ran in a ftate of alarm and 
confifjon to Bellem, and the nobles 
repaired to the palace. The Duke 
d’Aveiro appeared the molt anxious 
and alarmed of them all, and offered 
to place himfelf at the head of the 
cavalry, to go in fearch of the affaf- 
fins. Bayt Carvalho removed his fears, 
pretended to make him his confident, 
and, with a myfterious air, recom- 
mended him to appear to know no- 
+ thing of the matter: neverthelefs, the 
minifter already fufpected him, from 
the knowledge he had of his turbu- 
Jent {pirit, and the well-known ha- 
tred he bore to himfelf. 

«The king, to diflipate the fears 
of his people, appeared at a window, 
and declared from thence, that the 
report of his affaflination was falfe, 
that the flight hurt he had received 
was from no other caufe but the ac- 
cidental overturning of his calafh. To 
confirm this belicf, he engaged in his 
ufual exercifes even before he was 
cured of his wounds, and the agitated 
{pirit ot the people was univerfally 
quieted: even the confpirators them. 
felves, deceived by the general tran- 
quillity, took no precautions what- 
ever to prevent difcovery, and remain- 
ed at eafe. One alone, named Poly- 
carp, a domettic of the Tavora family, 
being fufpicious of this mnyfterious 
ftate. of inaction, quitted the king- 
dom. 

Neverthelefs Carvalho, in fecrecy 
and’ in filence, took his meafurgs to 
difcover the authors of the confpiracy, 
and chance difcovered them to him. 
A valet had an intrigue with a fervant 
of the houfehold of Tavora, and ufed 
to meet her lover in the gardens. 
One night, while he was waiting for 
his miftrefs, the confpirators affembled 
near the {pot where he was concealed ; 
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and after they had converfed abou 
the plot that had failed, unfolded the 
defign of another. The valet heard 
all, and gave immediate information to 
the minifter, who, on continuing his 
inquiries, found his fufpicions con- 
firmed, and was foon ‘poffeffed of 
futficient proofs of the confpiracy, and 
the perfons concerned in it. The 
more Carvalho thought Aveiro and 
‘Tavora criminal, the more he flattered 
and careffed them. The firft of them, 
through fear, and perhaps by the 
advice of his accomplices, who were 
more prudent than himfelf, afked per- 
miflion to pafs one month at his coun- 
try feat, under the pretext of re. 
eftablifhing his health. Carvalho im- 
mediately obtained leave for three 
months. The other had formerly fo- 
licited acommandry, and the minifter 
now announced a grant of it, on the 
part of the king. In fhort, his ma- 
jefty and the minifler fo condudhed 
themfelves, that the people not only 
ceafed to {peak of the affaffination, but 
even to rememberany thing concern. 
ing it. 

*¢ Neverthelefs, in about fix months, 
Carvalho propofed the marriage of his 
daughter with the Count of Sampayo, 
a nobleman of high birth. The king 
accordingly figned the contract of 
marriage, and took upon himfelf the 
expences of the wedding. All the 
grandees of the kingdom were invited 
to aflift at the ceremony, and the 
Duke D’Aveira returned in great hafte 
to Lifbon to be prefent at it. Ten bat- 
talions and as many fquadrons of 
troops arrived the fame night, and at 
the fame hour, in the capital. There 
was two balls, which occupied the 
attention of the city; the one at 
Bellem, given by the minifter, and 
the other at the Long Room, a place 
of entertainment belonging to foreign 
merchants, who gave it in honour of 
the marriage. At the fame hour all 
the confpirators were arrefted, their 
palaces invefted, and the procefs 
againft them being already prepared, 
ten of the principal of them.were exe- 
cuted in the courfe of a week, in the 
{qnare of the palace of Bellem. The 
Duke D’ Aveiro was drawn into quar- 
ters by horfes,* the sage de 

avora, 


* The General is far from being correct in the particulars of this bloady 
fcene, which is the more furprifing, as the following account was, publifhed by 


authority after the execution. 
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‘ 
Tavora his two fons, his wife, and 
the Count D’ Atouguia, his fon-in-law, 
were beheaded, and four inferior ac- 
complices were burned alive. Aveiro 
died like a coward. The reft fup- 
orted their torments with refolution. 
But the two criminals who difplayed 
the greateft ftrength of mind on the 
occalion were a woman, the old 
Marchionefs de Tavora, and a young 
man of nineteen years of age, her 
fecond fon. He had fuffered the moft 
cruel tortures without acknowledging 
his guilt; when his father being 
brought to tell him that he and the 
other accomplices had confetled the 
whole, he replied, ‘ As you gave me 
‘life, you may take it from me,’ As 
for the old Marchionefs, fhe efcaped 
the torture on account of her fex, but 
received her fentence, and. faw the 
preparations for her pumthment, with 
an indifference that would have done 
honour to a better caufe. She had 
been accuftomed to break faft after the 
Englifh fafhion, and after fhe had 
heard her fentence read, and been 
drefled as ufual by her woman, the 
demanded her breakfaft. Her con- 
feffor reprefented to her that the had 
fomething elfe to do,; when fhe an- 
fwered, * that there was a time 
* for every thing.’ She took her 
breakfatt in perfect tranquillity, and 
made her woman partake of it. When 
fhe came to afcend the fcaftold, the faid 


to thofe who offered to affift her, 
* I will afcend it alone, I have not 
‘ fuffered the torture like the reft.” , 
The Marquis de Tavora, who did not 
poffefs an equal ftrength of mind, re- 
roached her for having brought her 
amily to fuch a fate; the replied, 
* Support it as I do, and reproach 
‘ me not.’ She herfelf placed the 
fillet over her eyes, fhortened the duties 
of her confeffor, entreated the exe- 
cutioner to difpatch her quickly, and 
by dropping her handkerchief gave the 
fignal for the fatal ftroke. The young 
Marchionefs de Tavora was confined 
in a convent, as well as the young 
Countefs of Atouguia, who has been 
fince. perfecuted by the Inquifition as 
a vifionary, The principal part of the 
nobility were carried away and con- 
fined in dungeons, while fome efcaped ; 
of the latter number were the Almei- 
das and Soufas. As for the Jefuits, 
they were expelled from every part 
of the Portuguefe dominions, as ac- 
complices in this horrid confpiracy, 
but without procefs or proof. There 
remained of them but twenty-two de- 
crepid old men who were fhut up in a 
villa of the Duke D’Aveiro; and 
eight prifoners, of which the moft cri- 
minal, viz. -Malagrida, © an Italian; 
Alexander, an Irifhman; and Matos, 
a Portuguefe; were executed fecretly 
in prifon, after having been de- 
nounced as chiefs of the plot. P.232. 


4 \ 

Saturday, Jan. 18,1759, a fcaffold having been built in the {quare oppofite 
to the houfe where the prifoners were confined, eight wheels were fixed 
upon it: on one corner of the fcaffolding were placed Antonio Alvares Ferreira, 
and at the other corner the effigy of Jofeph Policarpio de Azevedo, who is 
ftill miffing; thefe being the two pertons who fired at the king’s equipage. 
About half an hour after eight o’clock in the morning the execution began. 
The Marchionefs favora was the firft who was brought upon the fcaffold, 
when the was heheaded at one ftroke. Her body was afterwards placed upon 
the floor of the {caffolding, and covered with a linen cloth. Young Jofeph 
Maria of Tavora, the young Marquis of Tavora, the Count of Arouguia, 
and three fervants of the Duke of Aveiro, were firft ftrangled ata {take, and 
afterwards their limbs broken with.an iron inftrument ; the Marquis of Tavora, 
general of horfe, and the Duke Aveiro, had their limbs broken alive. The 
Duke, for greater ignominy, was brought bareheaded to the place of execution. 
The body and limbs of each of the criminals, after they were executed, were 
thrown upon a wheel, and covered with a linen cloth. ~ But when Antonio 
Alvares Ferriera was brought to the ftake, whofe fentence was to be burnt 
alive, the other bodies were expofed to his view, the combuflible matters 
which had been laid under the icaffolding, was fet on fire, and the whole 
machine, with the bodies, were coniumed to afhes, and thrown into the fea. 
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LIL. Travels through Germany. Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and Sicily, tranflated 
from the German of Frederic Leo- 
pold, Count Stolberg. By Tuio- 
MAS Hoxcrorr. 2 vols. 40. 
pp. 1185. 3). 38. Robinfons. 

a 

THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 
) by explanatory of his author’s gene- 

ral character as a writer, and ac- 

counting for thofe paflages which 
may appear to be the effect of pre- 
judice. Mr. Holcroft alfo informs 
us of the difficulties he encountered 
during the tranflation, “from which 
* to extricate himfelf, and never 
* lofe fight of his author, was a tafk 
* of difficulty and addrefs.” A 
minute table of contents, and a very 
copious index, have been added by 
Mr. H. to a “ work that has obliged 
* him to exert a minute degree of 
** attention, a fufpicious, unremit- 
‘© ting, watchfulnefs and labour, ac- 
** companied by anxiety greater than 
“it is his intention ever again to 
** encounter, where neither the 
** thoughts, the manner, nor the 
** materials are his own.” 





TRAITS OF THE WORK. 

Count Stolberg, as the trantlator 
obferves, * has in this work proved 
‘* himtelf to be a man ot tatte, 
‘* learning, and obfervation, a con- 
“ noiffeur, a critic, and a poet, and, 
‘€ as fuch rare qualities imply, iuti- 
** mately acquainted with men and 
* manners.” We do not depart 
from our general fyftem of adding 
neither praife nor difpraifé to our 
Epitomes, by making the above 


quotations, which forms a part of 


the book itfelf, The Count is ac- 
compani:d during his journey by 
his lady and two young fons, cou- 
fequently his ftay at every place he 
deicribes is of length fufficient to 
warrant time for his very numerous 
refearches and obfervations, which 
not only extend tothe prefent ftate 
of Cities, towns, palaces, temples, 
churches, villages, ruins, pictures, 
botany, philofophy, natural hiftory, 
2 
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and arts and fciences in general-— 
but we have a minute and interefting 
hiftory of the origin, ancient ftate, 
rife, fail, or decay of every place or 
fubje& which will admit of fuch ins 
formation, and this-on the authorities 
of thofe authors who rank in the high- 
eft eftimation, as Thucydides, Livy, 
Diodorus Siculus, Diocietian, Pliny, 
Dio Caffius, Suetonius, Lucretius, 
Varro, Plutarch, Herodotus, Pau- 
fanias, Q. Curtius, Tacitus, Poly- 
bius, Diogenes Laertius, &c. with 
illuftrative paflages from Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and a variety 
of Italian, Englifh, and German 
poets, hiftorians, tranflators, and 
commentators. Every quotation is 
given in the original, and with an 
Englifh tranflation, by which means 
readers of every clafs are accommo- 
dated. The tranflator has, where it ap- 
peared neceflary, fubjoined fome few 
explanatory notes of his own; and 
where, in the table of contents, he 
makes mention of a collection of 
pictures, ftatues, &c. the reader is 
to underftand, that Count’ Stolberg 
has not made a mere collective ob. 
fervation, but gives a particular and 
individually defcriptive catalogue of 
valuable curiolities, 





ABSTRACT OF THE CONTEXTS, 


Vot.I. 
(Divided into 63 Letters) - 

Contains journey to and defcription 
of Dufieldorf, its gallery of pictures, 
&c.—-of the Rhine—-Elberfelde-— 
Leuchtenburg—La Trappe—Berg— 
Mulheim—-Cologne—-R heinmagen 
—-Coblentz, Frankfort, Darmftadt, 
Heidelberg, Bruchfal, Karlfrufh, &c. 
in regular procefs to the lakes of 
Switzerland. —It would be merely 
giving a catalogue of proper names, 
were we to follow the Count in 
his progrefs to Italy as minutely 
as the regular table: of contents. 


‘The moft ftriking and interefting 


features of local fituation prefent 
themfelves in defcriptive traits of 
the mountains, lakes, cataracts, mo- 

numents, 
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numents, &c. of Zell, Zurich,-Ge- 
neva, Berne, Laufanne, and the in- 
termediate and furrounding coun- 
triess—After gratifying his readers 
with many particulars of Geffuer, 
Voltaire, Lavater, Klopftock, and the 
famous Helvetic hero, William Tell, 
the Count defcribes his pailage over 
Mount Cenis and the Alps to Ge- 
noa. 

The claffical land of Italy and 
Rome of courfe abound with fub- 
jects of curiofity and admiration at 
every ftep.—No point of informa- 
tion is omitted—the works of pain- 
ters, fculptors, architeéts, &c. as well 
in fome inttances &s their biogra- 
phy, are confpicuoufly brought ,or- 
ward, — Learned and diftinguifhed 
men of the prefent dayare alfo in- 
troduced to our acquaintance. 


Vou. Il. 
(107 Letters. ) 

Continues the route through Italy 
and Sicily—prefenting us with ac- 
counts of, Mount Vefuvius and its 
various. phenomena—ruins of Her- 
culaneum—promontory of Mifenum 
—curiofities of Portici—Italian cata- 
combs, ruins, and ancient hiftory— 
ancient Tarentum and Crotonia— 
Scylla and Charibdis-—Meflina-— 
Syracufe—-Mount Atna—Tivoli— 
Loretto, &c. &c. &c. — Hiftorical 
traits and defcription of Venice, 
Vienna, Drefden, and their relative 
curiofities-—Every action or circum- 
ftance which attaches "notoriety to 
any {pot vifited by the Count, is in 
its place related—and every city, 
town, or village occurring in the 
courte of the work, reminds us of paf- 
fages in claffic ftory, which add much 
to the effect of their detcription. 


EMBELLISHMENTS TO VOL.I. 

Map of Italy, after Brio. 

View of the Grutlin Matte, a curious 
Height in Switzerland, 

Mufic and Words of the Kubreigen, or 
Song of the Sruifi. 

View of the Valley of Lauterbruna, 
with the Fall of the Staubach. 

St. Peter’s Church at Rome. 

The Collifeum. : 
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Outfide View of ditto. 

The Campo Vaccino. 

Ground Plan of the Circus of Cara- 
calla, 


Interior of the Pantheon, or Rotunda, 
Outfide View of ditto. 


EMBELLISHMENTS TO VOL, II. 

Grotta di Matrimonio, in the ifland of 
Capri. 

View of a rocky Valley near Sorento. 

Temple of Neptune at Peflo, or Pach 
tum. 

Winter Huts on the Shores of the Adris 
atic. 

Another Plate of ditto. 

Ruins of a Grecian Temple in Ezefa, 
or Segefta. 

View in Trapani, and of the Monte 

di Trepani, the ancient Eryx. 

View f the Tree called Dei Cento 
Cavalli. 

View in the [land of Ifchia. 


EXTRACTS. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM AT ZiiRICH. 

“ THE people of Ziirich have an 
old cuftom, which they have probabl 
derived from the wifdom of their © 
anceftors. If married people, in fpite 
of remonftrance, pértift in a detlire to 
feparate, they are confined for fome 
weeks in a chamber of the council 
houfe, in which there is nothing but 
a {mall bed, a ftool, and a table. 
Their food is ferved on one difh; with 
one plate, one knife, one fork, and 
one fpoon. Change of place, priva- 
tion, and the fociality that arifes from 
the neceflity of mutually aiding each 
other, have frequently, before the 
time of probation has expired, fo re- 
conciled them to each other, that they 
have renounced all thoughts of part- 
ing, and have lived peaceably to- 
gether till death.”’ Vol. I. P. 76. 


ACCOUNT OF A CURIOUS MODEL OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

«; FROM this place we «sent to 
vifit General Pfyifer; a lieutenant- 
general in the French fervice, anda 
native of Lucerne ; who has employ- 
ed twenty years upon a model of 
Switzerland. He has worked from 
his own town as from a centre; for 
it is nearly in the centre of the coun- 
try. He undertook his work with 
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intelligence; and has continued it 
with admirable dexterity and forti- 
tude. This model, the fize of which 
is vaft, contains two hundred and 
twenty fquare leagues. Hills and 
valleys keep their due place, and 
proportion; and we are amazed to 
find that the Albis, which we had 
fuppofed fo large a mountain, com- 
pared to the Rigi was quite infignifi- 
cant: that this again is trifling to the 
Pilatus; and that the Pilatus itfelf is 
much inferior to the ridge of Glaciers, 
which with their lofty heads ftretch 
from the Krifpalt, where the Rhine 
takes its rife, and extend to the 
mountains of Savoy. Thefe laft are 
not in the model, but the Krifpalt is; 
and a part of the Gothard, which is 
by no means fo lofty. Each high 
road, each foot path that leads over 
the mountains, each waterfall, river, 
and bridge, each town and village, 


nay every houfe has its place in the - 


model. The difference between pine 
forefts and other woods is even dif- 
tinguifhable. 

«¢ The difficulties he has encounter- 
ed may ealily be imagined, where 
every hill and valley is accurately 
laid down, and where a fingle rock, 
or a hedge, will often. take him as 
much time as a mountain; ora foreft. 
Thefe difficulties were increafed by the 
jealoufy of the little cantons in behalf 
of their freedom: for they often in- 
terrupted and prevented him, from 
the fear that his plans might be ufeful 
toan enemy. Many of them there- 
fore were taken by moonlight. Valleys 
and mountains, which had been fup- 
pofed impaffable, were vifited by this 
indefatigable man, who was about 
fifily years old when he began the 
work. His induftry and art are alike 
confpicuous. His material is mattic, 
to which he gives the natural colours 
ot objects. I fuppofed that his pines 
were made out of fcoria; he fmiled, 
went into his cabinet. and came back 
with a cotton nightcap on his head, 
that was rough and downy. ‘¢ With 
down like this,’ faid he, ¢ which I 
coat with maftic, I make the forefts of 
pine thaz you perceive.’ 

“ On that fide where he has placed 
his fouthern mountains, he has ereét- 
ed a fmall fcaffold at a diftance, which 
he afcends by fteps. From this, a 
view of the whole work may belt be 
taken. Here I beheld, in miniature, 





what I had formerly feen from the 
Hochwang (a mountain in the coun- 
try of the Grifons :) the mountains of 
Tyrol on the right, the Gotherd on 
the left, and between them numberlefs 
mountain tops that filled up the fpaci- 
ous interval.’’ Vo. I. P.%4. 





PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 
ANCIENT GLADIATORS, 

«¢ IN the year 488_after the build. 
ing of the city, the fanguinary com. 
bats between gladiators were firft exhi- 
bited in the Circus, by M. and D. Bru. 
tus; who intended by this means to 
honour the funeral of their father. 
The people of Campania indulged in 
the combats of the gladiators more 
early, and éven during their banquets, 
This frantic love of cruelty rapidly 
increafed. In the year of Rome 536, 
the fons of M. Aimilius Lepidus, in- 
tending to honeur their father’s me. 
mory, had games performed which 
continued three days, and in which 
twenty-two pair of gladiators com- 
bated. Thirty-three years afterward, 
feventy gladiators fought. 

*‘ It became cuftomary for every 
general, betore he undertook any ex- 
pedition, to prefent this prelude of 
murder to the people. Czfar main- 
tained fome thoufands of gladiators at 
his own expenfe; and when edile, 
exhibited games in which three hun- 
dred and twenty pair entered the field 
of battle. Trajan, that pride of the 
pagan world! Trajan, the greateft and 
moft benevolent of the. emperors! 
Trajan, whofe virtue, after he became 
emperor, was proverbial, ‘* As for- 
‘ tunate as Auguftus, as virtuous as 
‘ Trajan!’ even Trajan indulged this 
practice. He gave games during a 
hundred and twenty days fucceflively, 
in which there Were ten thoufand 
gladiators. 

** Auguitus made a law by which 
private individuals, who thought pro- 
per to prefent the people with fuch 
{pectacles, fhould be limited not to 
expend above half their fubftance. 

‘© The people expreffed their joy, 
when a gladiator received his death 
woud, with wild fhouts: crying 
Habet! Hoc babet! Some of the com- 
batants engaged each other with fimi- 
lar weapons: fuch were often called 
Samnites; not becaufe they. really 
were Samnites, but becaufe the Ra- 
mans, full of ignobie antipathy againft 
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a people who had refifted their arms 
for a hundred years, delighted in be- 
holding the murder of a Samnite. 

« Cruelty once indulged is not 
eafily fatiated. It requires variety of 
murder, and its horrible neceflities 
make it inventive. Gladiators, who 
held an elaftic net in their right hand, 
and a three-pronged weapon in the 
left, endeavoured to caft the net over 
the head of their opponent; and then 
to pierce him with their prongs, If 
the attempt failed, the antagonilt pur- 
fued the affailant to death. Hence the 
Jatter was called the Secutor, purfuer ; 
and the former Retiarius, the net- 
bearer. 

«“ The net-bearers combated alfo 
with armed Gauls, who were called 
Mirmillones. The latter bore the 
figure of a fifh on a helmet. Thefe 
Mirmillones endeavoured to efcape the 
net-bearer, by ducking the head, and 
at the fame moment to give a blow in 
the foot, that fhould difable his 
enemy, that he might afterward 
deftroy him. It was ufual for the 
net-bearer, as he followed the Mir- 
millon, to exclaim, Non te peto, pifcem 
peto s"Quid me fugis, Galle? 1 do not 
aim at thee, but at thy fifh: Why 
doft thou fly me, Gaul ?* 

“If a gladiator expreffed a fenfe 
of pain, after being wounded, or 
afked for his life, the people, enraged, 
would frequently exclaim, Occide! 
ure! wverbera!t Kill! burn! whip 
him! I remember fomewhere to have 
read, that they had thre cruelty to ap- 
ply burning irons to the half expiring, 
that they might induce them to exert 
their {mall remains of power. 

“« Sometimes the people pardoned 
fuch gladiators as had formerly ex- 
celled in agility, or courage. The 
raifing of the hand, with the thumb 
lowered, was a token that they fhould 
live. The hand fhut, with the thumb 
raifed, was the fign of death. It was 
nfual for the people to cry, Recipe fer- 
rum! receive the fword! 

** As foon as the combatant was 
dead, flaves, whofe office it was, en- 
tered, drove a hook into his body, 
and dragged him away through the 
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Porta Libitina, or gate of death, to 
bury him. 

‘* The gladiators were fome of them 
prifoners of war; fome free perfons, 
who had ftudied the art; and others 
foundlings, whofe education deftined 
them to this trade. 

“« The inftructor of thefe comba- 
tants was called Lanijla. The {chool 
in which they were trained was a large 
building, in which thofe who were {et 
apart to murder, or to be murdered, 
were exercifed. 

“© They were not at liberty to go 
where they pleafed, when not exer- 
cifing; but were ‘each fhut up in a 
different cell, like dogs in their ken- 
nel. In the latter times of the re- 
public, thefe-gladiators were made 
fubfervient to the ambition of the 
powerful; and were let loofe amon 
the people, like hOunds among wild 
beafts. 

‘“* When the people granted a 
gladiator his life, it was frequently 
only for the day: he muft again attend 
the games on the morrow; and, per- 
haps, during their whole continu- 
ance, though they fhould be but jutt 
begun. Whoever had vanquithed 
feveral opponents, one after the other, 
received a fword of wood, rudis, which 
was encircled with palm; and he was 
from that time releafed from the 
arena of the gladiators. He then 
hung up his fword, his. fhield, and 
his helmet, in the temple of Hercules. 

«* Free gladiators, who hired them- 
feives, were paid a great price; and 
the Rudiarii a much greater: for this 
was the epithet beftowed on thofe who 
had received the wooden f{word. 

“In the times. of the emperors, 
the Roman citizens, knights, and fena- 
tors, degraded themfelves with com- 
bating hired gladiators and flaves. The 
Emperor Commodus prefented him- 
felf as a gladiator, and received for 
each day out of the gladiator’s treafury, 
tx Tuy peovoumryixwy YenuaTwy, t about 
fifty thoufand rix dollars. He was 
remarkably powerful in ¢ombating 
with wild beafts. 

“* In the time of Domitian, female 
gladiators rofe up; and the Romans 


* An allufion is no doubt made to the gladiators, and perhaps to this kind 
of gladiator, by Terence; when he: makes his old man, Simo, ftdrming at 
his fon for being in love with a girl, exclaims, Capius ef: babet, Ter. An. 
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intelligence; and has continued it 
with admirable dexterity and forti- 
tude. This model, the fize of which 
is vaft, contains two hundred and 
twenty fquare leagues. Hills and 
valleys keep their due place, and 
proportion; and we are amazed to 
find that the Albis, which we had 
fuppofed fo large a mountain, com- 
pared to the Rigi was quite infignifi- 
cant: that this again is trifling to the 
Pilatus; and that the Pilatus itfelf is 
much inferior to the ridge of Glaciers, 
which with their lofty heads ftretch 
from the Krifpalt, where the Rhine 
takes its rife, and extend to the 
mountains of Savoy. Thefe laft are 
not in the model, but the Krifpalt is; 
and a part of the Gothard, which is 
by no means fo lofty. Each high 
road, each foot path that leads over 
the mountains, each waterfall, river, 
and bridge, each town and ‘village, 


nay every houfe has its place in the - 


model. The difference between pine 
forefts and other woods is even dif- 
tinguifhable. 

“© The difficulties he has encounter- 
ed may éafily be imagined, where 
every hill and valley is accurately 
Jaid down, and where a fingle rock, 
or a hedge, will often. take him as 
much time asa mountain; ora foreft. 
Thefe difficulties were increafed by the 
jealoufy of the little cantons in behalf 
of their freedom: for they often in- 
terrupted and prevented him, from 
the fear that his plans might be ufeful 
toan enemy. Many of them there- 
fore were taken by moonlight. Valleys 
and mountains, which had been fup- 
pofed impaflable, were vifited by this 
indefatigable man, who was about 
fifiy years old when he began the 
work. His induftry and art are alike 
con{picuous. His material is mattic, 
to which he gives the natural colours 
otf objects. IL fuppofed that his pines 
were made out of fcoria; he fimiled, 
went into his cabinet. and came back 
with a cotton nightcap on his head, 
that was rough and downy. *¢ With 
down like this,’ faid he, ¢ which I 
cout with maftic, I make the forefts of 
pine thas you perceive.’ 

** On that fide where he has placed 
his fouthern mountains, he has ereét- 
ed a fmall fcaffold at a diftance, which 
he afcends by fteps. From this, a 
view of the whole work may belt be 
taken. Here I beheld, in miniature, 


what I had formerly feen from the 
Hochwang (a mountain in the coun- 
try of the Grifons :) the mountains of 
Tyrol on the right, the Gotherd on 
the left, and between them numberlefs 
mountain tops that filled up the {paci- 
ous interval.’’ Vol. I. P. 84. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 
ANCIENT GLADIATORS, 

«¢ IN the year 488. after the build. 
ing of the city, the fanguinary com. 
bats between gladiators were firft exhi- 
bited in the Circus, by M. and D. Bru. 
tus; who intended by this means to 
honour the funeral of their father. 
The pecs of Campania indulged in 
the combats of the gladiators more 
early, and éven during their banquets, 
This frantic love of cruelty rapidly 
increafed. In the year of Rome 536, 
the fons of M. Aimilius Lepidus, in- 
tending to honeur their father’s me. 
mory, had games performed which 
continued three days, and in which 
twenty-two pair of gladiators com- 
bated. Thirty-three years afterward, 
feventy gladiators fought. 

*‘ It became cuftomary for every 
general, betore hé undertook any ex- 
pedition, to prefent this prelude of 
murder to the people. Czfar main- 
tained fome thoufands of gladiators at 
his own expenfe; and when edile, 
exhibited games in which three hun- 
dred and twenty pair entered the field 
of battle. Trajan, that pride of the 
pagan world! Trajan, the greateft and 
moft benevolent of the. emperors! 
Trajan, whofe virtue, after he became 
emperor, was proverbial, ‘ As for- 
‘ tunate as Auguftus, as virtuous as 
‘ Trajan!’ even Trajan indulged this 
practice. He gave games during a 
hundred andtwenty days fucceflively, 
in which there were ten thoufand 
gladiators. 

« Auguftus made a law by which 
private individuals, who thought pro- 
per to prefent the people with fuch 
ipectacles, fhould be limited not to 
expend above half their fubftance. 

‘“* The people expreffed their joy, 
when a gladiator received his death 
wotd, with wild fhouts: crying 
Habet! Hoe habet! Some of the com- 
batants engaged each other with fimi- 
lar weapons: fuch were often called 
Samnites; not becaufe they. really 
were Samnites, but becaufe the Ro- 
mans, full of ignobie antipathy againft 
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a people who had refifted their arms 
for a hundred years, delighted in be- 
holding the murder of a Samunite. 

« Cruelty once indulged is not 
eafily fatiated. It requires variety of 
murder, and its horrible neceflities 
make it inventive. Gladiators, who 
held an elaftic net in their right hand, 
and a three-pronged weapon in the 
left, endeavoured to caft the net over 
the head of their opponent; and then 
to pierce him with their prongs, If 
the attempt failed, the antagomit pur- 
fued the affailant to death. Hence the 
Jatter was called the Seeutor, purfuer ; 
and the former Retiarius, the net- 
bearer. 

«“ The net-bearers combated alfo 
with armed Gauls, who were called 
Mirmillones. The latter bore the 
figure of a fith on a helmet. Thefe 
Mirmillones endeavoured to efcape the 
net-bearer, by ducking the head, and 
at the fame moment to give a blow in 
the foot, that fhould difable his 
enemy, that he might afterward 
deftroy him. It was ufual for the 
net-bearer, as he followed the Mir- 
millon, to exclaim, Non te peto, pifcem 
peto s* Quid me fugis, Galle? 1 do not 
aim at thee, but at thy fifh: Why 
doft thou fly me, Gaul ?* 

“If a gladiator expreffed a fenfe 
of pain, after being wounded, or 
atked for his life, the people, enraged, 
would frequently exclaim, Occide! 
ure! werbera!t Kill! burn! whip 
him! I remember fomewhere to have 
read, that they lad thre cruelty to ap- 
ply burning irons to the half expiring, 
that they might induce them to exert 
their {mall remains of power. 

“ Sometimes the people pardoned 
fuch gladiators as had formerly ex- 
celled in agility, or courage. The 
raifing of the hand, with the thumb 
lowered, was a token that they fhould 
live. The hand fhut, with the thumb 
raifed, was the fign of death. It was 
nfual for the people to cry, Recipe fer- 
rum! receive the {fword! : 

* As foon as the combatant was 
dead, flaves, whofe office it was, en- 
tered, drove a hook into his body, 
and dragged him away through the 
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Porta Libitina, or gate of death, to 
bury him. 

‘* The gladiators were fome of them 
prifoners of war; fome free perfons, 
who had ftudied the art; and others 
foundlings, whofe education deftined 
them to this trade. 

“ The inftructor of thefe comba- 
tants was called Lanifia. The {chool 
in which they were trained was a large 
building, in which thofe who were {fet 
apart to murder, or to be murdered, 
were exercifed. 

“© They were not at liberty to go 
where they pleafed, when not exer- 
cifing; but were ‘each fhut upin a 
different cell, like dogs in their ken- 
nel. In the latter times of the re- 
public, thele-gladiators were made 
fubfervient to the ambition of the 
powerful; and were let loofe amon 
the people, like hOunds among wild 
beatts. 

“When the people granted a 
gladiator his life, it was frequently 
only for the day: he muft again attend 
the games on the morrow ; and, per- 
haps, during their whole continu- 
ance, though they fhould be but jutt 
begun. Whoever had vanquithed 
feveral opponents, one after the other, 
received a {word of wood, radis, which 
was encircled with palm; and he was 
from that time releafed from the 
arena of the gladiators. He then 
hung up his fword, his. fhield, and 
his helmet, in the temple of Hercules. 

«* Free gladiators, who hired them- 
felves, were paid a great price; and 
the Rudiarii a much greater: for this 
was the epithet beftowed on thofe who 
had received the wooden {word. 

“ In the times. of the emperors, 
the Roman citizens, knights, and fena- 
tors, degraded themfelves with com- 
bating hired gladiators and flaves. The 
Emperor Commodus prefented him- 
felf as a gladiator, and received for 
each day outof the gladiator’s treafury, 
ix Tuy povruaryixwy xenuatav,~ about 
fifty thoufand rix dollars. He was 
remarkably powerful in combating 
with wild beafts. 

*¢ In the time of Domitian, female 
gladiators rofe up; and the Romans 


* An allufion is no doubt made to the gladiators, and perhaps to this kind 
of gladiator, by Terence; when -he- makes his old man, Simo, ftdrming at 
his fon for being in love with a girl, exclaims, Captus ef: babet, Ter. An. 
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were at laft fo addicted to this fan- 
inary fpeétacle, that, like their pre- 
S ecelfors the people of Campania, they 
had them at their feafts. y 
“¢ Certain combatants fought in 
chariots, and were called Effediarii. 
Others fought .on horfeback, with 
deep helmets; fo that they could 
- not fee each other; and thus ran the 
courfe, with their fpears, blindfold. 
«« When once a people are accuf- 
tomed to the fight of blood, the luft 
of indulging fuch horrid fpectacles 
increafes tos the moit outrageous 
hrenfy. Political confiderations fhould 
ave taugh: the free Romans that a 
favage nation is incapable. of liberty. 
And how favage muft that nation be, 


whofe very matrons, and veftals, were: 


accuftomed to fuch fpectacles! 

«© The fubjected Greeks were late 
in adopting thefet practices, When, 
in the time of the Emperor - Marcus 
Aurelius, it was propofed to the 
Athenians to introduce them, in imi- 
tation of the Corinthian gladiators, 
the philofopher Demonax exclaimed, 
with noble indignation, Oh, men of 
Athens, rife, before you indulge in 
battles like thefe, rife, and demolifh 
the altars which your forefathers have 
erected to mercy. 

“« Conttantine, the firft Chriftian 
emperor, though not able entirely to 
fupprefs this horrid practice, forbad 
it; being excited fo to do by Lac- 
tantius. Under the Emperor Honorius, 
when Prudentius, a Chriftian poet, 
had endeavoured to obtain the abo- 
lition of thefe {pectacles, Telemachos, 
a hermit of the eaft, appeared in the 
amphitheatre, As foon as the combat 
had begun, he defcended, with a dig- 
nified ‘ fimplicity, inflamed by the 
{pirit of benevolence and holy zeal, 
into the arena, and endeavoured to 
prevent the combatants from murder- 
ing each other. The fpeétators, en- 
raged, rofe, and ftoned him. _Per- 
haps there may be fome who will feel 
inclined to ridicule the fimplicity of 
this dignified man; though, had it 
been the act of a heathen philofo- 

pher, they would have admired and 
cited it as exemplary. Telemachos, 
however, was the laft facrifice to this 
accurfed cuftom. Honorius was mov- 
ed, forbade the games of the gladia- 


* Ut'vidit illum fanguinem, 


fixit afpectum, et hauriebat furias et nefciebat 
nis, et cruenta voluptate inebriebatur, 





tors, and from that period they were 

entirely abolithed. 

“A fhort time ‘before, it was 
meng by the example ofa young man, 

ow feducing the fight of bloodthed 

is, and how little man can depend on 
his own refolution. Alipus came from 

Africa to Rome, filled with abhor. 

rence againit the games of the am. 

phitheatre. Some youths, who were 
his fellow ftudents in the law, en- 
treated, teafed, and dragged him, 
that they might forcibly make him 
accompany them to the fpectacle, 

‘ You may oblige my body to go,’ 

faid Alipus, * but I will forbid my 

* eyes and my foul to take any part 

* in the act: they fhall triumph, the 
¢ fhall remain unmoved,’ They too 

him with them, and found the {pec- 
tators heated by the fighteof the com- 
batants. Alipus fhut his eyes, and 
confirmed himfelf in his refolution. 

A loud cry of pleafure, from the peo- 
ple,. occafioned him to waver. He 
looked, and' faw the blood ftreaming 
from the death wound of a gladiator, 
* At that inftant,’ faid St. Auguftin, 
* his foul was overcome: he beheld 
* the blood without emotion; and un- 
‘ confciouly to himfelf, imbibed 
‘cruelty, excited rage in himéfelf, 
* revelled in crime, and fuddenly 
* wallowed in blood.’* » 

‘¢ He left the amphitheatre a chang- 
ed man, dnd no longer abitained from 
Vifiting it; but rather was the en- 
courager of others. 

_ He attended the {chool of rheto- 
ric, in which Auguftin taught; and 
this holy man, having introduced the 
fubject of gladiators, fpoke fo as to 
make a deep impreflion on the heart of 
Alipus. He debated with himfelf, re- 
turned no more to the amphitheatre, 
and became an excellent man, and 
a bifhop. By his virtuous life, he 
proved an enlightened and warning 


. example to his congregation. : 


‘<I fhould not be aftonifhed, could 
we live to fee it, were we to behold 
lawgivers of a nation, who have 
ys oer 4 renounced the bleflings of 

hriftianity, a thoufand years hence, 
again to introduce a cuftom fo dif- 
graceful to human nature. They may 
probebis. from fome delufion of po- 
itical blindnefs, or fome mifguided 


immanitatem fimul ebibit; et non fe ayertit, fed 


» et delectabatur {celere certami- 


phrenfy, 
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renfy, endeavour in this manner to 
fatisfy the blood-thirfty propenfity of 
a people who fhall have been ac- 
cuftomed to the murder of their fel- 
low-citizens.”” Vol. L. P. 313. 


EFFECTS OF THE FARTHQUAKE OF 
1783 IN CALABRIA. 


«“ THIS morning we rode among 
the mountains, by paths that were al- 
mot impaffable, and over hills that 
formerly were valleys, and valleys 
that formerly were hills. When an 
earthquake happens to take but one 
direction, the mountains may fhake 
from their roots to their very fum- 
mits, yet fuffer but little change ; 
and, in fome places, fearcely any : 
the earth feeming to repofe itfelf, like 
the feaatter a ftorm; but if the fhocks 
encounter each other in contrary direc- 
tion, they form a conflicting motion, 
which dams up rivers and removes 
mountains. ‘The earthquake was the 
more dreadful here, becaufe the moun- 
tains, confifting of adhefive clay, re- 
fitted the fubterranean ftrife of con- 
tradictory motion. We faw mountains 
rent from top to bottom; the fallen 
half of which had filled up former 
valleys, and formed others in their 
ftead. Beds of earth, in many places, 
were torn away with their whole plan- 
tations. Trees, with their roots half 
bare, ftand on the brink of a preci- 
pice; while their fellow trees, tran- 
{ported toadiftance, are now growing 
on the banks of other fprings, by 
which they are watered. A man, a 
woman, and a mule, were, by one 
electrical fhock, projected, with the 
ground on which they ftood, acrofs a 
river,-without injury. A man, that 
was plucking lemons upon a tree in 
the little town of Seminara, was car- 
ried, with the tree and the earth in 
which it grew, and ftill grows, and 
thrown to a great diftance. Many, 
borne away by the billows of earth, 
as by the billows of ocean, were {wal- 
lowed up and thrown back from the 
gaping gulf without injury. Rivers 


were imprifoned in their courfe, and 
their dammedeup ftreams were fud- 
denly formed into lakes, which, now 
divided from their native ftreams, fend 
forth injurious exhalations trom their 
ftagnant waters. 

*¢ Several of thefe lakes I faw; 
others are dried up, and fome at the 
expenfe of government. An outlet 
for one has been cut throughthe rocks. 
This earthquake gave birth to law- 
fuits of a new kind, between the pro- 
prietors of the overfhooting and the 
sary of the overfhot earth, to 

now which of them had planted a 
tree, and on whofe {foil it afterward 
ftood. Many trees were thrown be- 
tween others, and who were the pro- 
prietors of them was an uncertainty, 
I faw a quantity of olive trees that 
were torn, with the earth where they 
grew, from the ranks in which they 
were planted, were prefled together 
by the whirling motion, and now form 
one great clump. 

** Opiddo that was, which Cluve- 
rius fuppofed to be the ancient Ma- 
mertum, and Italian antiquaries the 
ancient Metaurum,* is now changed 
into ‘a heap of ftones. Large ranges 
of wall, feized as it were, and drag- 
ged away by the frantic earth) when 
the contk ceafed its motion, did not 
fall flat, but were placed with the end 
upward; as if they had taken root, or 
were fupported by a giant hand. 

«¢ Penetrated by the afpect, we 
ftood with our guide, a youth of 
twenty, contemplating thefe ruins.- 
We in afionifhment and compaflion, 
and he bitterly recollecting that the 
houfe of his father was a part of the 
wreck, that he and his mother had 
been five hours covered by the rub- 
bith, and that his brother and filter lay 
buried beneath it. 

«© As we came to Oppido, we had 
already been fhewn, in one place, 
ftones that, had crufhed men, and in 
another hills covered with the flou- 
rifhing vine under which whole com- 
munities were entombed. 

« The former town contained three 
thoufand inhabitants; the prefent bar- 


? er ground this opinion on the river near Oppido being ftill called Me- 
tauro. But might not Metaurum have been built, as Cluveriusfuppofes, at the 
mouth of the river Metaurus? Let me remark, this river muft not be con- 
founded with the great Metaurus, now called Metaro, that was famous for the 
battle in which the Carthaginians were defeated, and their leader Haidrubal, 


the brother of Hannibal, flain.’ 
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racks only five hundred. About 
twelve hundred perifhed on the de- 
folating day. eme were burned 
alive, overtaken by the flames that 
fpread through the tumbling houfes, 
The monks of a monaftery became 
the prey of thefe flames. A woman, 
who now lives in Meflina, remained 
eleven days under the ruins of her 
own houfe. Her child was with her, 
and they both fed on chefnuts, which 
the mother, not improvidentially, had 

ut in her pocket. She gave the child 
own excremental water to drink; 
but as fhe had no fupply of liquid for 
herfelf, even this wretched aid foon 
failed, and the cltild died on the fifth 
day. 

. Numbers afterward died, partly 
from the miferies and want to which 
they were fubjected, and partly from 
the difeafes which the ftagnant water, 
the newly turned-up earth, and the 
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putrid bodies of man and beaft, occa. 
fioned. 

‘« So remarkable were the effeéts of 
this earthquake on the human organs, 
that, in the two following years, the 
women either did not conceive, were 
prematurely delivered, or brought 
forth dead children; and of thofe 
that were born alive, many immedi- 
ately expired. 

«¢ When the firft account of this 
dreadful event reached Naples, the 
king was defirous of vifiting the dif. 
tracted province; and being prevent. 
ed, he fent the people money. The 
queen, whofe benevolence is always 
active, deprived herfelf of her jew- 
els; and people of all ranks were at 
firitcontributors. The fanguine Nea- 
politans are eafily moved; but their 
emotion quickly djes away.”’ 

Vol. Il. P. 189. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


ope Hiftory of Scotland, from the 
Acceflion of the Houle of Stuart 
tothat of Mary. With Appendixes 
of Original Papers. By Jonn Pin- 
KERTON. 2 Vols. 4to. al. 2s. 
boards. Dilly. : 


An Hiftorical Survey of the French ~ 


Colony in the Ifland of St. Domingo. 


Comprehending a fhort Account of 


its ancient Government, Political 
State, Population, Productions, and 
Exports. A Narrative of the Ca- 
lamities which have defolated the 
Country ever fince the Year 1789 ; 
with fome Reflectionson their Caufes 
and the probable Confequences; and 
a Detail of the Military Tran factions 
of the Britifh Army in that Iflancl to 
the End of 1794. By Bryan Ep. 


wakps, Efq. M.P. F.R.S. &c. 
Author of the Hiftory of the Britith 
Colonies in the Weft Indies. 
with a Map. 
paper iss. 


4to. 
138. boards. Fine 
Stockdale. 








The Hiftory of the Bank of England, 
from the Eftablifhment of that In- 
ftitution to the prefent Day. Con- 
taining a fuccinct View of the Ex- 
tenfion of its Capital and Credit; 
the Effects of both; the Dangers 
with which it has been threatened at 
certain Periods, and the Meafures 
adopted to maintain the Stability and 
Credit of it on thofe Occafions; in- 
ter{perfed with Reflections of the 
beit financial Writers on the Sub- 
ject. With an impartial Detail of 
the Proceedings of both Houfes of 
Parliament rm the Court of Bank 
Direétors, in confequence of the 
Order of Council, directed to the 
Governor of the Bank of England 
on the 26th of February lait: With 
the Report of the.~Committee ap- 
pointed by the Houfe of Commons 
to inquire into the Affairs of the 
Bank of England, at full length. 
To which is added, a Copy of the 
Charter of the Bank of England, 
with the Bye-Laws and other Do- 
cuments, s2mo. as. 6d. Allen 
and Ca. 


An 
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An Iluttration of the Roman Anti- 
quities preferved in the City of Bath. 


By the Rev, RicHaRp WARNER. ' 


With wood cuts. 78. 6d. Bath 
printed. Lendon—Robinfons, White, 
Faulder. 
Bowyer’s Edition of Hume’s Hiltory of 
England. No. 29. 11. 18. Bowe 
Jere 


———— ee 
BIOGRAPHY. MEMOIRS. 


Private Memoirs relative to the laft 


Year of the Reign of Louis XVI. . 


King of France. By, Ant. Fr. Ber- 
trand de Moleville, Minifter of State 
at that Time, Tranflated from the 
Original Manufcript of the Author, 
which has never been publifhed. 3 
Vols. 8vo. with five portraits of 
the Royal Family of France. 11, 1s. 
boards. Strahan and Cadell. 

Anecdotes of the Houfe of Bedford, 
from the Norman Conquett to the 
prefent Time. 8vo. 5s. Barr. 

Memoirs of the Life of Simon Lord 
Lovat, now firft tranflated from the 
Original Manufcript in the French 
Language. Written by Himfelf. 
$vo. 6s. 6d. Nicol. 

Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Traits, Strata- 
gems, and Biographical Sketches, of 
the moft remarkable Highwaymen, 
Swindlers, and other daring Ad- 
venturers, who have flourifhed from 
a very early Period to the prefent 
Time, To which is added, a great 
Number of appofite Curiofities, 
carefully felected from the moft 
valuable and interefting Publications 
on the Subject, Ancient and Modern. 
b2mo. 38. 6d. fewed. Brewman. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Hungary, with a fhort 
Account of Vienna, in the Year 


1793. By Rosert Townson, 

LL.D. F.R.S. 4to. (plates) 
tl. 118. 6d. boards. Edinburgh 
printed. Robinfons. 

Travels through Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Sicily. Tranflated 
from the German of Frederic Leo- 
pold Count Stolberg by THomas 
Hotcrort. 2 Vols. 4to. plates. 
31. 38. Robinfons. 

An Account of Portugal,: as it ap- 
peared in 1766 to Dumouriez, fince 
a celebrated General in the French 
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Army. Printed at Laufanne in 
1775+ t2mo. 48. 6d. Law, De- 
brett, —Balfour, Edinburgh. 

Travels in North America; with a 
Narrative of the Author’s Ship- 
wreck and extraordinary Sufferines 
on the Ifland of Anticofi; and an 
Account of that Ifland and of the 
Shipwreck of his Majefty’s Ship 
Active and others. By M. Crese 
PEL. 8vo. 38. Low, Law. 


POLITICS. 

Agrarian Juftice; being a Plan for 
meliorating the Condition of Man, 
&c. By THomAs Paine, Author 
of Common Senfe, Rights of Man, 
Age of Reafon; &c. 8vo. 1s. Pa- 
ris printed, London reprinted. Ad- 
lard, Parfons. 

The Univerfal Politician, Vol. I. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. boards. To be publifhed 
every fix months. orden, Par- 


ons. 

Thoughts on National Infanity. 1s, 
Fobujon, Debrett. 

An Anfwer to Mr. Paine‘s Letter to 
General Wafhington, or Mad Tom 
convicted of the blackeft Lagrati- 
tude. Including a few Pages “of 
gratuitous Counfel to the Author 
of the ‘* Caufe and Confequences,” 
&c. by P. Kennepy, Efq. 8vo, 
1s. Rivingtons, R. White. 

Three Letters, addrefled to the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain, on the Failure 
of the late Negotiation; including a 
few Hints on the Conduct proper to 
be adopted in the prefent Situation 
of Affairs. 8vo. 18.  Sordan, 
Wright, Chapple. 

Obfervations on the Strength of the 
prefent Government of France, and 
on the Neceflity of rallying round 
it. By BenyaAMIN CoNSTANT. 
8vo. 28. Robinfons. 

Conciliation; or, Confiderations on 
the Origin and Termination of the 
— War, recommending an Al- 
iance between the two Powers. 
8vo, 18.6d. Sael. : 

Défence des Emigrés Frangais, addreffé 
au Peuple Frangais. Par Tro- 
PHIME GERARD DE LALLY TOL- 
LENDAL. 8vo. 6s, 6d. De Boffe, 
R. White, Boofey. 

Obfervations on the prefent Stateof 
Ireland, fuggefted by a recent Re- 
port that the Office of Conceffion 
and Pacification was to be entrufted 
to his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
of Wales. vo, 18, 6d. Dedrett. 

Hh VA Letter 
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A Letter upon the State of Parties, be- 
ing the firft of a Series of Letters 
upon the State of Public Affairs. 
Svo. 18. Owen. 

A Letter to the Honourable Thomas 
Erfkine ; containing fome Strictures 
on his ** View of the Caufe and 


Confequences of the prefent War | 


with France.” By Joun GirFrorD, 
Efq. 8vo. 38. Longman. 

A General Addrefs to the Reprefenta- 
tives of Great Britain, on important 
National Subjed&s agitating at the 

reient Period. By an Elector, 
Mi. A. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

New Circulating Medium; being an 
Examination of the Solidity of Pa- 
per Currency and its Effects on the 
Country at this Crifs. 8vo. 6d. 
Fobnfon. 

A Summary View of the Population 
of France, compared with that of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With 
Occafional Remarks, &c. By an 
unprejudiced Traveller. 2s. 6d. 
Kearfley. 

Letters written to the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, 


in ‘ot 1796, on the pecuni- 


ary Diftreffes of the Country, and 
the Means of preventing them: 
with fome additional Obfervations 
on the fame Subject, and a Means 
of {peedily re-eftablifhing the pub- 
lic and commercial Credit of this 
Country. By Sir Jon Sincrarr, 
Bart. Prefident of the Board of 
Agriculture.’ 8vo. ‘1s. Micol, Ca- 
dell, Servell. 

Heads of Mr. Pitt’s Speechon the 12th 
of February, 1796, relative to the 
Relief and Maintenance of the Poor, 
the Encouragement of Iadufiry, and 
the Diminution of the Poor Rates. 
Svo. 18. Longman. 

Provifion for the Poor, by the Union of 
Hioufes of Induftry with Country 
Parifhes: a Letter addreffed to a 
Member of Parliament, by Row- 
LAND Hunt, Efg. 8vo. 1s. Stock- 
dale. 

Scarcity of Specie no Ground for 
Alarm; or Britith Opulence unim- 
paired. By Simeon Pore, Author 
of “ A Letter to the (late) Lord 
Mayor on the National Debt and 
Refources,” &c. 8vo. 28. Richard- 
Son. 

Regulations of Parochial Police com- 
bined with the Military and Naval 
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Armaments, to produce the Rnetp 
and Security of the whole Nation, 
roufed from its general Torpor by 
the Profpects of the Diforder, Pil. 
lage, Crimes, and al! the Defola- 
tion and Horror which, without 
fuch Regulations, may be the Con. 
fequences of the determined and re. 
peated Efforts of France to invade 
Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. is, 
Onwen. 

Some Obfervations on the Bill now 
pending in Parliament forgthe bet. 
ter Support and Maintenance of the 
Poor. Prepared for the Ufe of the 
Truftees of the Poor of the Parith 
of Kenfingtons and publithed by 
their Direction, 8vo. 4s. Stock. 
dale, . 

Reflections on the Cruelty of enclofing 
common Field Lands, particularly as 
it affects the Church and Poor, By 
a Clergyman of the Diocefe of Lin- 
coln. $vo. 18s. Pridden. 

Reflections on the ‘Formation and 
Diftribution of Wealth. By M. 
Tursort, Minifter of Finance un- 
der the old Government of France. 
&vo. 38. Ridgway. 

An Efiay on Public Credit. Printed in 
the Year 1710, with fhort hiftorieal 
Notes, explaining the difficult Paf- 
faves. By Ropert Harcey, Efq 
afterwards Earl of Oxford. Svo. 15- 
Baynes, Fordan. 


‘LAW. 

A Digeft of the Law refpeéting Elec- 
tions; containing the General Hil- 
tory of Cities and Boroughs, their 
Keprefentation, Returning Officers, 
&c. and an Inveftigation of the 
Right of Burgage and other Te- 
nants to vote at Elections. By Sa- 
MUEL Heywoon, Serjeant at Law. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. Fobnfon, 


ee 


THEOLOGY. 

Confolatory Views of Chriffianity, @ 
Sermon, preached in the Chapel in 
Princes Street, Weftminfter, ou Sun- 
day, November 27, 1796, upon OoC- 
cafion of the Death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Kippis, who departed this Life 
onthe 17th Day of the fame Month, 
in the 72d Year of her Age. By 
Tomas Jervis. 8vo. 18. Robin- 
fons. 

A Sermon preached before the Ho- 
nourable Houfe of Commons, at the 

Church 
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Church of St. Margaret, Weftmin- 

" Aer, on Wednefday, March 8, 1797; 
being the Day appointed, by his Ma- 
jefiy’s Royal Pruclamation to be ub- 
ferved as a Day of tolemn Fatting 
and Humil: . THo- 
mas Pow xs, D.D. Canon of Wind- 
for, and Chaplain in Ordinary te 
his Majelty. 15. Stockh ale, 

A Sermon, on the Deliverance of the 
Kingdom of {relaid from the In- 
vafion lately’ atiempred by the 
French, preached inthe Chapel of 
Trinity College, Dubin, on the rf 
of January, 1797. By the Rev. 
Rich. Graves, B.D. M-R.1A. 
Junior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Svo. rs. Barth, reprizted 
from the fecond Dublin edition. Dilly. 

The Chiiftian’s Pocket Ma azine, and 
Evangelical Critic. No. f 18mo, 
1s. (Monthly.) Hertinfall, Button. 

The Miflionary M :gazine. (Monthly ) 

* Edinburgh, printed. Mathews, Hamil- 
zon, London. 

A Serious Exhortation to the TInhabi- 
tan:s of Grear Britain, with Refer- 
ence to the approaching Fatt. By 
THOMAS Ruopinson, M. A. Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Leicefter. 3d. 
Mathews. 

Germon vccafioned by the Death of 
Hen, Keene, E‘q. preached at Maze 
Pond, Sournwa:k. By James Dore. 
8vo. 18. Gurney, Button, 

Macklin’s Bible. No. 56, 


7 
ation. By rhe Rév 


PHYSIC. ANIMAL ECONOMY. 

An Eifay on Burns, principally upom 
thoie which happen to Workmen in 
Mines, from the Explofion of In- 
flammable Aix, or hydrogen Gas; 
containing a View of the Opinions 
of Ancient,and Modern Authors 
upon the Pubject of Burns, and a 
Variety of Cafes conducted upon 
different Principles, from which an 
Attempt is made to refcue this Part 
of the jealing Art from Ewpyriciim, 
and to reduce it to the Laws of 
Animal, Economy, By Epwarp 
Kentish, Surgeon. $vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. » Robinjons, London; Creech, 
Edinburgh ; Bell, Newcafile. 

Annals of Medicine, for the Year 1796, 
exhibiting a concife View ot the 
lateit and moft important Difcoveries 
in. Medicine and Medical Philofo- 
phy. By Anvrew Duncan, fen. 
M.D. and Anprew Duncan, jun. 
M.D. Fellows of the Royal College 
oi Phyticians, Edinburgh. Vol. 1, 


A’ Medical ¢ 


Practical Aftronomy : 
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Svo. 75. boards. Mudie and Son, 

Edinbr:roB: Robitfons, London. 
Obfervations concerning the Diet of 

the common Poople, recommending 

S9 ) c eT 

a Method of Living lefs expentive, 
e to 

ing an addi. 


Kealsh 


Chapter i 

Edition, jut 4 
Dometic Medicine.” By 
LIAM Bucaan, M.D, 8vo. 
Strahan, Cadell, London; 
Creech, Edinburgh. 
slofiiry, in which the 
Words in the various Branches of 
Anatomy, Surgery, Medicine, Bo- 
tuny, Chemifirv, and the Materia 
Medica, are deduced from their 
Original Languages; their Pronun- 
Ciaticn accurately directed, and pro- 
perly explained. By W. Turron, 
lave of Oriel Colleve, Oxford. gto. 
th 1s. boards, Fobnfom 


A Deferiptive Account of a New Me* hod 


of treating Old Ulcers of the Leys, 
whereby the moft obftinare of thefe 
Difeafes may be cured in a fhort 
Time, without Pain or Confine- 
meat. By THomMas BayNnvon, 
Surgeon, of Briftol. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Rebinfons. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Hiftory of Inventions and Dif- 


coveries By Sohn Beckman, Public 
Proteffor of Economy in the Uni- 
verfity of Gotringen. With general 
Indexes, and Indexes to the Names 
of Authors quoted. Tranflated from 
the German. By W. JOHNSTON. 
3 Vols. 8vo. ilas. Bell, Oxjford- 

reet, Be 
containing @ 
Defcription of the Solar Syftem; the 
Doétrine of the Sphere; the princie 
al Problems in Aftronomy. H- 
futtrated with many Examples; to- 
gether with Aflronomical Tables of 
the Sun, Moon, and primary 
Planets. By At ex. Ewin, ‘Teacher 
of Mathematics Edinburgh. $vo. 
6s. Hull, Edinburgh ; Longman, Lon 
don. 


A Journal of Natural Philéfophy, 


Chemittry, and the Arts; giving an 
Account of the prefent State, new 
Pablications, and Difcoveries in 
thofe Sciences, end the varions De- 
. partments of manufaéturing Induf- 
try. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Hh With 


















































































































































































































































































































With Engravings. 4to, No. I, 
2s. 6d, Monthly. 

New Univerfal Gazetteer; or, Geo- 
graphical ge ee! Containing a 
Defcription of all the Empires, 
Kingdoms, &c. in the known World ; 
with the Governments, Manners, 
and Religion of the Inhabitants; the 
Extent, Boundaries, &c. of each 
Country. By the Rev. CLEMENT 
CruTwet.. No. I, 8vo. 18, 
(Weekly) with Maps and Charts, 
Kearfley. 

Specimens of Britifh Minerals, feleét- 
ed from the Cabinet of Philip Rafh- 
leigh, of Menabilly, Cornwall, with 
general Defcriptions of each Article, 
with 33 Plates, coloured, 4to. 
2l. 128.6d. Nicol, White. 

A Defcription of the Genus Cinchona. 

' Comprehending the various Species 
of Vegetables, from which the 
Peruvian and other Barks of fimilar 
Quality are taken, illaftrated with 
Figures of all the Species hitherto 
difcovered. To which is prefixed, 
Profeflor Vahl’s Differtation on the 


Genus; alfo a Defcription of a new’ 


Genus, named Hyenanche, or Hyena 
Poifon, By AyitMEeR BouRKE 
LamsBerT, Efq. F.R.S. F.A.S, 
and Vice Prefident of the Linnean 
Society. 4to. with 13 Plates, ras, 
boards, White. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

The Henriade, a new Tranilation, in 
Englith Verie, with Notes. In Two 
Parts. 4to. 1l.4s. Part [ft. boards. 
Booker. 

Moral Tales, in Verfe, founded on 
real Events. By THoMAs HULL, of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
2 Vols. $vo. with a Portrait of the 
Author. 7s. Cawthora. 

A Cure for the Heart Ache, a Come- 
dy, as now performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By THomas Morton, Efq. &vo. 
2s, Longman. cs 

One Thoufand Seven Hundred and 
Ninety Six, a Satire. Dialogue the 
Firft and Second. By Peter Pin- 
DAR, Fifq. 4to. 2s. 6d. Walker. 
That the public may diftinguifb the 

genuine edition from any aot one that 
may appear, a fmall profile of the author, 
engraved from a picture painted by Opie, 
will be affixed to every copy of this work, 
as well as the quthor’s own fignature, 


‘The Times; or, A Fig for Inyafion; 


a Mufical Entertainment, in two 
" rf 
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Aéts. By a Britith Officer. Witha 
Frontifpiece. 8vo. 18. 6d. Becket, 

Utrum Horum, a Comedy of two Acts, 
as it is now performing with great 

‘ Applaufe at the refpective Theatres 
of London and Amfterdam. 8vo. 
1s. Murray. 

Poetical Tranflations and Mifcellanies; 
among the former, a Series of felect 
Odes and Sonnets from Peirarch, 
forming a Sort of Epitome of a 


Writer juftly celebrated, and as yet - 


only partially tranflated, By Joun 

Penn, Efq. 8vo. 5s. Ebmfley, Sewell, 

Owen, —eep 

NOVELS. 

James the Fataliftand his Matter, from 
the French of Diderot. 3 Vols. 
fmall $8vo. 12s. fewed. Robinfons. 


The Nun, 'from the French of Diderot, - 


2 Vols. fmall $vo. 8s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 

Love at Firft Sight. By Mrs. Gune 
NING. 5 Vols. 12mo. 15s. fewed, 
Lowndes. 

Canterbury Tales for the Year 1797, 
By Harrirt Leg. 8vo. 6s. boards, 
Robinfons. 


icciemmmemenetl 


MISCELLANIES. 

The Law of Nature; or, Principles af 
Morality, deduced from the phyfical 
Conftitution of Mankind and the 
Univerfe. By C. F. Vouney, 
Author of Ruins, &c. &c. 12ma. 
2s. 6d, Philadelphia printed, Lon- 
don re-printed. Sveel, Crofby. 

The Philanthrope, after the Manner 
of a periodical Paper. &vo. 4s, 
boards. Cadell. . 

True Patriotifm; or, Zeal for the 
Public Good charaéterifed; in a Dif- 
courfe tranflated from the French of 
the great Saurin; adapted to the 
— alarming Critis, and to the 

ate General Faft. Infcribed to Sir 
Richard Hill, Bart. 1s. Griffiths. 

Letters to the Britith Critic, contain- 
ing a Charge of Mifconduét in his 
official Capacity. 8yo. 1s. 6d. Ridg- 
way. 

De l’Economie Politique et Morale de 
l’Efpéce Humaine. Par M.Herren- 
SCHWAND. 2 Tom. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Sewell, Deboffe. 

An Addrefs to the Loyal Volunteer 
Infantry. $vo. 6d. Mathews. 

The Spanifh Navy Lift; with many 
interetting Particulars relating to the 

three Departments of Cadiz, Ferrol, 
and Carthagena. 25,6d. Earl, Eger- 
ton, Crofoy, 
sae The 
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The Word of Command, and a briet 
Explanation of the New Sword 
Exercifes. By SHotto Sortie, 
Serjeant in the 7th (or Queen’s own) 
Rez iment of Light Dragoons, Svo, 
1s. Debrett. 

A Copy of the Charter of the Bank 
of England. 8vo. 28,6d. Ogilwy 
and Son. 

Metrcnarifton; or, a New Pleafure 
recommended, in a Differtation upon 
a Part of Greek and Latin Profody. 
Svo. 38. fewed. Fobnfon; Deighton 
Cambridge. 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture on Subjects relative to 
Hufbandry and internal Improve- 
ments of the Country, with 39 Plates, 
4to. 1l.1s. Nicol, Robinfons, Cadell, 

An Appeal to the Moral Feelings of 
Samuel Thornton, Rowland Burdon, 
Hawkins Brown, Efqrs. and the fe- 
veral Members of the Houle of 
Commons, who confcientioufly fup- 
port the prefent Adminiftration. In 
a Letter to W. Wilberforce, Efq. 
8vo. 18. Fobnfan. 

The important Trial between the 
Parifh and College of Eton, at the 
late Quarter Seflion at Aylefbury, 
upon an Appeal of the Rev. Dr, 
Davies, Provoft of Eton College, 
againft a Rate for the Poor of that 
Parith. 8vo. 1s. Fordan, Chapple, 

The Pin Batket to the Children of 
Thefpis. Containing a critical In- 
quiry into the Merits of all the Per- 
formers who have appeared on the 
metropolitan Theatres during the 
laft five Years; a brief Hittory of 
the Englith, Irifh, and Scotch Stages; 
and the Rife and Progrefs of the 
Drama in Greece, Rome, France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy, Ruffia, Hol- 
land, Flanders, and America, By 
Joun WILLiaMs. 12m, 5s. boards, 
Symionds, Bellamy. 

The Tranflation” of a Letter from 
Signior Ranieri Calfabigi to Count 
Alfieri, on Tragedy, with Notes. 
ByJoun Penn, Eiq. 8vo. 55. Elmjfly, 
Sewell, Oqen. 

The Enquirer; Reflections on Edu- 
cation, Manners, and Literature, in 
a Series of Effays. By Witttam 
Gopwin. vo, 78. 6d. boards. 
Robinfons. 

The Manner pointed out in which the 
Common Prayer was read in private 
by the late Mr. Garrick, for the 
Inftruction of young Clergymen; 
from whofe manufcript Notes this 


Pamphlet is compofed. By J. W. 
Anperson, A.M. 8v0. 2s, Riv- 
ingtons, Faulder. 

A newly invented Copy Book, caleu- 
lated to facilitate the Progrefs of 
the young Grammarian in the pnn- 
cipal Parts of Speech. By CuHaxk- 
LoTTe PALMER. 38. ior three 
Copies to Sub{cribers. Newdéerry. 

Letter to Jacob Bryant, Efq. in Con- 
futation of his Hypothefis on the 

‘ War of Troy. By Gitserr 
WAKEFIELD. $vo. 18. 6d. Kear- 
Sey. 

Etrennes d’un Pere a fes Enfans; or, 
a New Year’s Gift from a Father to 
his Children ; being a Collection of 
moral Precepts in French Verfe, 
adapted to the be: cg of young 
People who Jearn the French Lan 
guaga. By JouNn LaNncLape, a 
Native of France, and Teacher of 
Languages. 12mo. 1S 6d. Cawe 
thorn, Bosfey, Longman, 

Inftructions for the Education of a 
Daughter. Tranflated from the 
French of the Author of Tele- 
machus. 12mo. 28, Ferraby, Hull; 
Robinfons, London. . 

The Complete School, or Art of Play- 
ing the Violin, with feventy-one 
Variations, Cadences, &c. ‘The 
Whole progreilively compofed and 
fingered by Joun TasHaNserc. 
38. 

Stenography ; or, ‘The Art of Short- 
Hand perfeéted. Containing Rules 
and Inttructions whereby the mott 
illiterate may acquire the Mode of 
taking down Trials, Orations, Lec- 
tures, &c. in a few Hours, and be 
competent, by a little Experience, 
to practife the fame. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Callow, Parfons. 

Interefting Anecdotes, Memoirs, Alle- 
gories, Effays, and Poetical Frag- 
ments, tending to amufe the Fancy 
and inculcate Morality. sth, 6th, 
7th, and 3th Vols. 8vo. 20s, Long- 
man. 

Euripidis Hecuba: ad eidem Manu- 
fcriptorum emendata, et brevibus 
Notis Emendationum potiflimum Ra- 
tione redentibus inftruéta. In Ufum 
ftudiofe Juventutis. 28. 6d. fewed. 
Wilkie. 

A New Praétical Grammar of: the » 
Spanifh Language, in five Parts. 
The whole Spaniih and Englifh, and 
calculated to render the Study of 
the Spanith Language eafy, compre- 
henfive, and entertaining. To which 
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is prefixed’a New Englifh Grammar 
for the Ufe of Spaniards. By the 
Rev. Don Feuipe FERNANDEZ, 
A, M. a Native of Spain, and 
Founder of the Royal Economical 
Society of Xeres de la Frontera. 
8vo. 6s, bound. Wingrave. 

Dialogues in a Library. &vo. 
boards, Robinfon. 

A Selection of Favourite Catches, 
Glees, &c. as fung at the Harmonic 
Society, in Bath. With the Rales 
of the Society, and a Lift of the 
Members. 2s. 6d. fewed, Bath 
printed, Dilly. 

Publicola; a Sketch of the Times, 
and prevailing Opinions. From 
the Revolution in 1800 to the pre- 
fent Year 1810. Addrefled to the 
People of England, and now firit 
tranilated ftom the Ruffian Copy. 
Svo. 38. fewed. Wright. 

Lectures, fhewing the feveral Sources 
of that Pleafure which the human 
Mind receives from Poetry. By the 
Rev, J. Hurpis, D. D. Profeilor of 
Poetry, Oxford. Printed at-the 
Author’s Prefs, at Bithopflone, 
Suifex. 4to. Nos, I. and Il. 2s. 6d. 
each to Non-fubicribers. Price to 
Subferibers for the whole Work 
zl. 2s. Fine Paper 3l. 3s. Jobxjon. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


Principles of Military Movements, 
chietly applied to Infantry, Mluftra- 
ted by Manoeuvres of the Pruflian 
Troops, and by an Outline of the 
Britith Campaigns in Germany dur- 
ing the War of 1757, withan Ap- 
pendix, containing a practical Ab- 
ftract of the Whole. By Major- 
General Davin Dunpbas. 8vo. with 
Plates, 12s. boards, Cadell and 
Davies. 

Gleanings through Wales, Holland, 
and Weltphalia; with Views of 
Peace at Home and Abroad. By 
Mr, PraTT. 3Vols. 8vo. ol. 4s. 
boards. Third Edition, Longman, 

The Univerfal Gardener and Botanift ; 
or, a General Dictionary of Garden- 
ing and. Botany. By THomas 
Mawe and Joun ALERCROMBIE. 
With 11 Plates. 4to. Second Kdi- 
tion, Bound, 2l, 2s. Rebinfon, Ca- 
dell. 

The Italian; or, the Confeffional of 
the Black Penitents. A Romance, 
By Ann Rapcuirre. Second Edi- 


tion, 3 Vols. 12mo, 158, sewed, 
_ Cadell. 


\ Monthly Catalogue, 


Dictionary of Painters, By M. Pin. 

KINGTON. 4to.. No. I. 15. to be 
completed in 36 weekly Numbers, 
Second Edition. Walker, 

An Effay on the Revenues of the 
Church of England. By Morcay 
Cove, LL.B. Vicar of Sithney, 
Cornwall; and formerly of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 8vo 5s. boards, 
Second Edition. Cadelland Davies, 

Cutlines ot Agriculture. ‘To which is 
added, A Method of raifing Wheat 
for a Series of Years on the fame 
Land. By A. Hunter, M. D, 
F.R.S. L.and E, 2s. Second Edi. 
tion. York printed.  Cadeli, Lon- 
don. ' 

Annals of Scotland, from the Accef. 
fion of Malcolm Itl. to the Ac. 
ceflion of the Houfe of Siuart. To 
which are added, feveral valuable 
Tracts relative to the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of Scotland. By the 
late Sir Davip DaLRYMPLg, Bart, 
(Lord Hailes.) 3 Vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait of the Author, 11]. 15, 
boards. Cadell and Davies, Londan; 
Creech, Edinburgh. 

An Etfay on Man. By Alexander Pope. 
To which is prefixed, a Critical 
Effay. By T. Arxin, M. D, 12mo. 
Plaies. 58, boards. Cadell. 

AView of the Caufes and Confequences 
of the Prefent War with Frauce. 
By the Hon. THomas ERsxing, 
M.P, r2mo, (acheap Edition.) 15. 
Debrett. 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


Private Memoirs relating to the 
French Reyolution. By M, le 


MAaARQuis De Bours, 

The Scientific Magazine, and Free- 
mafon’s Repofitory. No. 46, being 
the ‘Third Number of the Eighth 
Vol. Svo. 1s. Plates. (Monthly.) 
Cawihorn. ; 

A Detfcription of the Time-Keeper in- 
vented by Mr. Mupnces. To which 
will be added, a Republication of 
feveral Tracts by the Author, 
on the fame Subjeét. 4to. with 
Plates, 11.18, Payne, Cadell, kiv- 
ington. ’ 

Obfervations relative to the Natural 
Hiftory, Picturefque Scenery, &c. of 
the Weitern Counties, made 10 17945 
and 1796, By W. G, Maton. 
With a Map and 16 Engravings by 
peri 2 Vols. vo. Printed at 
Salifbury, q 

aioe Meafures 
































































































































































































Monthly Catalogue, 


Meafures recommended for the Sup- 
port of Public Credit. By Capt. 
James BURNEY. 1s. Robinjons, De- 
brett. a 

A View of the French Revolution. 
By M. Necxar. Tranoflaied from 
the original French. Cadell and 
Davies. 

A Letter to the Earl of Cholmondeley 
upon the prefent fcandalous, and 
dangerous Situation of a certain 
Portion of the Royal Family. By 
Joun WiLtiams. Symonds, Bella- 
my. 

A Praétical View of the prevailing 
Religious Syftem of Profefled Chrif- 
tians, among the Higher Orders, 
contrafted with Real Chriftianity. 
By Wittiam WiLBeRFOoRCE, Efq. 
Member of Parliainent for the Coun- 
tyof York. 1 Vol. 8vo. Cadell and 
Davies. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By 
Groxrce Henxy Gtasse, A. M. 
Cadell and Davies. 

Sermons. By Dr. Davrp Lamont. 
Anew Volume. Cadell and Davies. 

Sermons on different Subjects. By 
Georce. Issac HUNTINGFORD, 
D.D. Warden of St. Mary’s Col- 

“lege, Winchefter. 2d Vol. Cadell 
and Davies. 

Poems. By Mrs.CHARLOTTESMITH. 
2d Vol. Plates. Cadell and Da- 
vies. 

The Works of Sir Fofhua Reynolds. 
With Memoirs of his Life. By 
Epmunp Matong, Efq. 2 Vols. 
4to. with a Portrait. Cadell and 
Davies. 

Smollet’s Works, with ah Account -of 
his Life and Writings. By Joan 
Moors, M.D. g Vols. 8vo, Ca- 
dell and Davies. 

The Hiftory of the New World. Writ- 
ten in Spanith by Juan Bapnfla Ma- 
noz, at the Defire and under the Pa- 
tronage of the late and prefent Kings 
of Spain, with Notes by the Tranf- 
lator. Plates. Robinfons. 

The Action of Affumpfit on Bills of 
Exchange and Promiffory Notes, &c. 
By Joun Wentworth, Ffq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrifter at 
Law. Robinfins. 

Importance of the Brewery ftated, and 
the extreme Impolicy of continuing 
the Impott on Malt*Liquor, brewed 
within certain Towns in Scotland. 
Hill, Edinburgh; Longman, London. 

Pope’s Works, With Nores and II- 
luftrations. By JossrH Warton, 


839 
D. D. 9 Vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 
Cadelland Davies. 

Ariftotle’s Ethicks and Politicks ; com- 
prifing his Practical Philofophy. 
Tranflated by Joun Gites, LL.D, 
2 Vols. 4to. Cadell.and Davies, 

A_ New Tranflation of Livy. With 
Notes and Illuftrations. By the 
Rev. Grorce Baker. 6 Vols. Svo, 
Cadell atid Davies. | 

Remarks on the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments; in which the Origin 
of Sindbad’s Voyages, and other 
Oriental Fiétions, is particularly con- 
fidered. ByRicHarD Ho sé, LL.B. 
Cadell and Davies. 

Nemmick’s Univerfal European Dic- 
tionary of Merchandize, Remnant. 





PRINTS. 


Inland Navigation; or, Seleét Plans 
of the feveral Navigable Canals 
throughout Great Britain; accom- 
panied with Abftraéts of the differ- 
ent Acts of Parliament relative to 
them; likewife the Width, Depth, 
Length, and Number of Locks on 
each, with the principal Articles of 
Carriage, &c. &c. No. H. Con- 
taining Trent and Merfey, New- 
caftle-under-Lyne; Chefter; Staf- 
fordfhire and Worcefterfhire; Bir- 
mingham; Birmingham and Faze- 
ley ; Birmingham Canal Navigation ; 
Wyrley and Effington; Stourbridge ; 
Dudley; Warwick and Birming- 
ham; Warwick and Napton; Strat- 
ford on Avon, 4to. 5s. each Num- 
ber. To be publifhed once in two 
Months. Cary. 

The Itinerant. No, IV. Containing 
the following Views, viz. Birming- 
ham, in Warwickfhire; Scarborough, 
in Yorkfhire; Matlock, in Derby- 
fhire; Henley Bridge, Oxfordfhire. 
Folio. 3s. Richardjon, Whites, Eger- 
ton. 

A Portrait of the Bifhop of Leon, 
from a Painting by N. P. Danloux. 
Engraved by WILLIAM SKELTON, 
22 Inches by 17. To Subfcribers 
11. 1s. Proofs 21, 2s. To Non- 
Subfcribers 11, 6s. Proofs 2]. 128. 6d. 
Skelton, Thompjon. 

Portraits to illuftrate Lysons’s En- 
virons of London. No.1, Contain- 
ing 14 Prints, rl, 1s. gto. Large 
Paper 1]. 118.64 To be comprifed 
in 3 Numbers. Richardfon, Strand; 
Clarke, Bond-firect. 

Portraits 
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Postraits to illuftrate Granger’s Bio- 
graphical Hiftory. No. 36. Contain- 
ing Sir Thomas Sm!th, Sir John 
Oldcaftle, Henry Heath the Jefuit, 
and Sir Benj. Rudyerd. 8vo. 5s. 4to. 


6s. Richardfon, Strand; Clarke, Bond- 


reet. 

The Children at their Mother’s Grave. 
From a Painting by Sir Framcis Bour- 
geois, R. A. Engraved by OcBorNeE. 
Teftolini. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Engraved by Mureny. 
Teftolini. 

A Portrait in Colours of the famous 
Duchefs of La Valliere. Painted by 
C. Le Brun. Teftolini. 


A Peafant’s Family of Nettuno, in | 


Romana. 
rr. 1il.118,6d. Colours. 
rotti, Chelfea, 

Two Buits: Cicero and Demofthenes. 
Teftolini. 


Engraved by Liparor- 
5, Lipa- 


20. 41, 48. Coloured, 21. 2s. plain 
to Subfcribers, Medland, Teftdlini,” 


Nine Prints (Sacred and Myrhological- 


Subjects), after the Pictures of the 
moft celebrated Matters. Engraved 
by M. J. S. BourLuarD. Three 
Prints 20 Inches by 25 —two 29 ° 
Inches by 15—four 12 Inches by 93. 
10], 10s, By Subfcription. Sub. 
fcriptions received by Bryanis, Pall. 
Mail; Willis, Thatched Houje Tavern, 
St. Fames's- fireet; and at No. 14 
Titchfield-fireet. 


Six Picturefque Views, in colours, on 


the River Thames, from Drawings 
by Lewis Belanger. 14 Inches by 11, 
31. 3s. to Subfcribers, 31. 18s. to 
Non-Subfcribers, Molteno, Teftolini, 
Ryland. 


Twenty-four Picturefque Views in the 


Ifle of Thanet, and on the Eaf 
Coaft of Kent. Etched and colour. 
ed by AMetia NoEt. 6 Inches 

4 4l. 4s. to Subfcribers. Amelia 








Noel, No. 189, Piccadilly. 
Two Prints; After Sunfet, and Moon- 
light. Drawn and Kngraved by 
Two Prints, reprefenting Peace and Joun Browne, A.R.A._ 153 by 
War, from Paintings by Wm. Hodges, 13. 108. 6d. to Subscribers, 
Ejg.R. A. Engraved in Aquatinta Browne, No-10, Weft-lane,Walrworth, 
by T. Mepuanpb. 30 Inches by 





PRINTS ANNOUNCED. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 216,—Townfon’s Travels, for Price 11s, 6d.'read 1),.115. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OL LLL 


Te work recommended for analyfis and extraéts in our prefent 
f Number appeared many months ago;—and though we perfectly 
coincide with our Correfpondent in admitting the merit of that popular 
work, yet as the public will expect we fhould adhere to our original plan, 
he will fee the impropriety of our complying with a particular requett. 


J. H.3. is refpeétfully informed that his fuggeftion concerning the 
periodical publications is anticipated by an early article in the regulations 
of our work ;—we have already in our hands the neceflary materials for a 


very ample view of that branch of literary communication,—to be given in 
our Sixth Number. 


From the acquifition of many valuable Correfpondents, and the increale 
of refources for information, the Public, it is prefumed, may rely on the 


pages of the Monthly Epitome for an early acquaintance with every novelty 
in the circle of literatures " ; 


Pe oe 





